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HEN Stewart Edward 
White sailed for Africa 
some time ago he left be- 
hind him a bundle of lit- 


erary triumphs and a record 
of strenuous activity second only to the 
political achievements of the distinguished 
gentleman who preceded him thither a 
year earlier. Within a single decade Mr. 
White has produced a mass of periodical 
literature of fictional, economic and_ po- 
litical character, and also over a dozen 
books—fifteen to be exact—with two more 
now on the press. The marvel of this lies 
not so much in the prolificacy of his pen, 
for several of our popular authors would 
perish of ennui did they not turn out an 
average of at least two books a year; but 
rather, primarily, in the propounding of 
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a thesis involving considerable gray mat- 
ter, and which has wrought a distinct in- 
fluence, and, secondarily, in the discovery 
of a genuinely new environment where he 
immediately staked out his claim and 
which he has since defended with little 
molestation. For Stewart Edward White 
unquestionably knows more about the big 
woods, together with both their scientific 
preservation—conservation, if you will— 
and their scientific destruction for com- 
mercial purposes—the lumber industry— 
than any other man who writes. Combined 
with this is an entire knowledge of all its 
corollaries: the men who live this life 

lumberjacks, rivermen, hunters, trappers 
—fishing, camping, canoeing, horses; the 
mountains, the desert, the West, Nature. 
One finds no literary economy in_ his 











books; the subject is too big and too com- 
prehensive ever to make necessary any 
repetition of motif. 

For the establishment of this new field 
and this new type, and with it Mr. White's 
importance as a writer, only three of his 
books are directly responsible. The Blazed 
Trail was the pioneer and did, literally, 
blaze the trail to the claim which The 





After the Kill 


Riverman strengthened and which The 
Rules of the Game made definitively per- 
manent; so that the author is not only 
peerless in his land of logs and letters, 
but without any dangerous rival, and 
scarcely without a competitor. Of the 
other books, one, written in collaboration, 
is completely extraneous (the chief mys- 
tery about The Mystery is how Mr. 
White’s name happens to be on the title- 
page); four of the others bear but dis- 
tantly on the dominant theme, while the 
remaining nine act as a serviceable body- 
guard, like the football players who take 
care of the interference. 

The first two books may be looked upon 
as are the earliest poems of Tennyson, 
random shots sent out more or less in the 
dark, in an effort to find the individual 
vein. As such they are valuable. But the 
only real distinction The Westerners can 
claim is that it is Mr. White’s first pub- 
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lished book. While showing an intimate 
knowledge of the Sioux and of frontier 
life, it shows, more glaringly, all the cus- 
tomary amateur faults of technique. 
Then, too, its whole motif, the foul pur- 
pose of Lafond, is as far too sinister a 
theme for cultivated contemporary civili- 
zation as such scenes as the scalping and 
murder of Prue are too gruesome. The 
Claim Jumpers, published the same year 
(1901) is far better, structurally, but is 
too slight and cbvious to be much of a 
story, while the characters are decidedly 
wooden and doll-like. 

But the next year the eager prospector 
landed on his own vein and found it rich. 
No one before had ever read anything 
like The Blazed Trail, because no one had 
ever written anything like it. It was at 
once pounced upon as something new, and 
people have kept after it ever since—as 
a beautiful new edition, nine years after 
initial publication, testifies. The book was 
hard to classify. People called it an ‘“‘out- 
door” book, an adventure tale, an argu- 
ment in story form, a story with an argu- 
ment, and a prose epic masterpiece. It 
has also been called a little more, as well 
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as a little less, than a novel in the strict 
sense. It is a little less because it is nar- 
rative rather than dramatic in plot; a 
little more because it is a chapter taken 
from life. ‘The chapter pleased the people 
because it introduced a new scene, and be- 
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On the Way Out From the Mountains 


cause people like to read about big men 
who live big lives, face big problems. and 
do big things. 

The casual novel reader on looking into 
The Blazed Trail is at once amazed at the 
wealth of detail spread out before him. 
Mr. White, himself born in Michigan, in 
1873, has had a chance to study at first 
hand the early methods of the lumber in- 
dustry in this State in which The Blazed 
Trail is set, and to trace its whole devel- 
opment. Not only the setting, but many 
of the characters, too, are taken directly 
from life, and we learn on the dedication 
page to Mr. White’s father, that from his 
early pioneer life are drawn many of the 
hero’s experiences. So the author has all 
the fine points of his big subject at finger 
tips, and treats every feature of it with 
the greatest sympathy and sincerity. But 
he never bores with his wealth of detail. 
He has the rare gift of presenting solid 
matter, of great importance, in the enter- 
taining guise of fiction. ‘This is common 
to all three of the books specially refer- 
red to. 

In The Riverman, however, which is 
a closer parallel to The Blazed Trail than 
is The Rules of the Game, the story is 
marred and the interest divided by his 
dragging in a love-story which is in no 
sense vital to the main theme, and which 


is distinctly a weakening factor to it. 
The Riverman, like Jack London’s Sea 
Wolf, would have been far stronger had 
the woman been forgotten—something it 
is easy to believe the author could have 
done without much trouble. In its minute 
detail of the rivermen and their strenuous 
life, The Riverman is as plethoric as The 
blazed Trail is of the loggers. In the 
former story, however, the plot becomes 
so involved in the financial maneuvers of 
the villain. Newmark, that Mr. White 
finally gives up and explains by means of 
a footnote. But 7he Riverman, like every 
one of his books, arouses or awakens a 
wholesome love for the out-of-doors and 
for the life worth while. 

The two years following the first ap- 
pearance of The Blazed Trail saw the 
publication of six more books from the 
pen of this liver of the greater out-of- 
door life. One can almost feel the keen 
blast of the rarified air as he climbs above 
timber line in The Mountains, and hear 
the soft murmur of the wind in the pines 
as he lies awake some night in The Forest. 
This refreshing pair of volumes, a sand- 
wich of dry wit, usually mildly educa- 
tional, and very practical advice, cannot 
fail to quicken the pulse of every one who 
has ever lived in the open, and to fill those 
who have not with anticipatory joys. The 
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Mr. White on the Trail 


call of the trail is felt on every page. 
These books are not stories, but reminis- 
cent rambles in the mountains and _ for- 


ests as delightfully care-free as the actual 


wanderings they describe. The quaint 
humor, the intimate personal style. the 
true spirit of camaraderie remind one of 


the French sketches of Mr. F. Berkeley 
Smith, though the subject is so widely 
different. The Pass and The Cabin are 
of the same order, all sketches from 
actual experiences. Camp and Trail is 
entirely practical: it is a starred catalog 
for campers, compiled by an expert, and 


Mr. White in the Lumber Country 
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as such is invaluable. Its final sentence, 
“It costs two dollars and _ seventy-five 
cents” is typical. 

‘he two stories that find their Jocale in 
the bleak territory where the Hudson Bay 
Fur Company ruled supreme, are elab- 
orated narratives. Both  Conjuror’s 
House and The Silent Places are much 
shorter than the lumber books, and are 
purer examples of the story form. There 
are many who consider The Silent Places 
Mr. White’s best work. I believe it is the 
most popular of his books with women. 
There is something truly inspiring in the 
dauntless courage and grim perseverance 
of the two trappers in their pursuit of the 
Indian ; on, on, on, into the pitiless North, 
through the low spruce and_ poplar 
thickets, through the “Land of Little 
Sticks,” out into the vast whiteness of 
the true North, “where living things 
dwindle to the significance of black 
specks on a limitless field of white.” The 
spell wrought is magical, the suspense of 
the chase finely sustained. 

Over the land lay silence. The sea has its 
undertone on the stillest nights; the woods are 
quiet with an hundred lesser noises; but here 
was absolute, terrifying, smothering silence,— 
the suspension of all sound, even the least,— 
looming like a threatening cloud larger and 
more dreadful above the cowering imagination. 
The human soul demanded to shriek aloud to 
preserve its sanity, and yet a whisper uttered 
over against the heavy portent of this universal 
stillness seemed a profanation that left the 
spirit crouched beneath a fear of retribution. 
And then suddenly the aurora, the only privi- 
leged voice. would crackle like a silken banner. 

There is something inspiring, too, in 
the implicit fidelity to “Jibiwanisi” of the 
Ojibway girl, which led her finally to her 
exalted death. Certainly, May-May-gwan, 
though an Indian, is the best of all Mr. 
White’s women characters. She is the 
only one that seems completely real and 
genuine and in no way a tool. The 
reason is, of course, that Mr. White 
is in thorough sympathy with her and her 
life. The other feminine characters are 
for the most part pretty poor specimens. 
Even Amy Thorne is but a_ puppet 
dragged in to perform a part, and she is 
not so much of an improvement over 
Mary Fay, drawn nine years earlier. With 
most men writers the reverse is found. 
Shakespeare could not create a masculine 
equal of Rosalind, nor has de Morgan of 
Lossie Thorpe. White is on the other 


and smaller side, the side which Steven- 
son leans to, and where Owen Wister 
belongs. For charming as Mollie Wood 
undeniably is, she is in every way in- 
ferior to the splendid Virginian. Perhaps 
the most striking parallel of all is to be 
found in Cooper, whose fragile “females” 
are notoriously weak and insipid. ‘The 
reason is precisely the same. *‘*Feminin- 
ity” is as foreign to the stirring deeds of 
Leatherstocking as to the strenuous spring 
lumber drive of The Riverman. 4 

Happily, Mr. White is becoming con- 
scious of the fact that the “heart interest” 
is extraneous to his purpose, and has 
lately nearly eliminated it. The “girl” in 
The Rules of the Game does not appear 
till the middle cf the story, and from then 
on only jumps in sporadically, with whole 
chapters into which she does not enter. 
At the close the final curtain is nearly 
down, when, aimost as an after thought, 
it is jerked up a little, to permit the climax 
of the romance. And the final scene is 
not between Bob and Amy, but between 
Lob and his father. 

“Tt is evident that you do not consider 
love vital to a successful novel?” [ once 
asked Mr. White. 

“Not so necessary that it should be 
forced down a reader’s throat in a book 
where it doesn’t belong. I refused to put 
it in The Rules of the Game because I had 
used up all my manuscript paper and all 
the pages my publishers would allow me 
without it. It is a man’s book, dealing 
with a man’s problem, and love has no 
place in it. I don’t believe in putting it 
in just because it seems to be the conven- 
tional thing to do.” 

“Not even when its inclusion would 
have added a couple of thousand to your 
coffers for its serial publication?” 

“QO, there’s no doubt about it, a book 
with a love theme sells better,” he replied 
quickly with a smile. 

When one enthusiastic reviewer said on 
finishing The Rules of the Game, “one 
wishes the story were as long again,” the 
extent of his tribute may be better appre- 
ciated by a glance at its length. No 
one will doubt that Mr. White is right in 
saying he has enough to write about be- 
sides love, when he reads The Rules of 
the Game. Six hundred and forty-four 
pages, thirty-six lines to a page, well over 
two hundred thousand words, is a pretty 
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big shipment in these days. ‘The wonder 
is that there is no flagging of interest, no 
shattering of unity. Digressions there are 
in plenty—such as the “Water Is King” 
yarn—but all have a relation to the whole. 
and if to digress in that way is a sin, Mr. 
White sins in high company. 

What, then, is it all about? As the 
author says, it is distinctly a man’s story. 
Women, reading more than men, have 
more written for them, and a novel for 
men is something of a rarity. The Rules 
of the Game is by no means uninteresting 
to women readers, except the few who 
crave nothing more stimulating than the 
frothy and ephemeral novel of society, yet 
the very importance of the problem here 
considered in all its intricacy makes it a 
book preéminently for the patriotic men 
of this country. 

We have heard much lately about con- 
servation. Some of it has been wild and 
unbalanced; some the sage opinion of an 
expert mellowed by experience. The 


Rules of the Game is essentially a novel- 


ization of the much-discussed problems 
behind the fight over the so-called con- 
servation policies associated with the 
name of Mr. Gifford Pinchot. While the 
Ballinger-Pinchot controversy was at 
white heat Mr. White took off his cout 
and set a lance against interests that were 
alleged to be preying unlawfully upon 
United States lands under the protection 
of misconstrued law. THis great knowl- 
edge of the West and of every phase of 
the conservation situation made his words 
at once authoritative and convincing. In 
his novel he lays bare the entire condition 
and points out remedies for both the Gov- 
ernment and the lumber barons. but 
always he is temperate and moderate in 
what he advocates, and the story element 
is never for one single moment forgotten. 
Hence he has probably obtained more 
publicity than reams of editorials and 
testimonials could ever bring. For Tlie 
Rules of the Game had a very large ad- 
vance sale and became a “best seller” soon 
after publication. ‘There is no sermon 


Cedar Cabin 


Mr. White's house in the big woods 
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izing author’s epilog as is found in 7he 
Jungle; no monotonous harangues as in 
The Sea Wolf. ‘The ex-chief forester’s 
name never enters, and the word “con- 
servation” occurs only three times, the 
first not till we reach page 473. Written 
in the same State that holds his cherished 
Sierras, at his home, “The Jumping Off 
Place,’ near Santa Barbara, California, 
Mr. White writes of a subject close to his 
heart, and with the deepest personal 
interest. 

Into his book he has put real men. ‘The 
men characters of all Mr. White’s books 
are in sharp contrast to his women, 
for they are genuine. Most of them are 
drawn from life, at least compositely. A 
word or two in The Cabin shows that 
California John—to my mind the best 
character in all his books—is wholly a 
real man, if his appearance in The Rules 
of the Game has not already been suffi- 
ciently convincing. To show what kind 
of man he was (or is) this veteran ranger, 
one characteristic extract will suffice: 


One day Bob and California John were riding 
together in the centre of a terrific mountain 
thunder storm. 

“Isn’t this likely to hit us?” Bob yelled at 
California John. 

“Liable to,” came back the old man’s reply 
across the roar of the tempest. 

Bob looked about him uneasily. The ranger 
bent his head to the wind. Star, walking more 
rapidly, outpaced Bob’s horse, until they were 
proceeding single file some ten feet apart. 

Suddenly the earth seemed to explode di- 
rectly ahead. A blinding flare swept the ground, 
a hissing crackle was drowned in an_ over- 
whelming roar of thunder. Bob dodged, and 
his horse whirled. When he had mastered both 
his animal and himself he spurred back. Cali- 
fornia John had reined in his mount. Not 
twenty feet ahead of him the bolt had struck. 
California John glanced quizzically over his 
shoulder at the sky. 

“Old Man,” he remarked, “you'll have to 
lower your sights a little, if you want to git 
me.” 

The other men, too, are very real. ‘The 
rascally Plant, Merker and his “economic 
waste,” the struggling Pollocks—all seem 
to be real people, not characters. Thorne, 
however, seems a trifle conventional, and 
Bob Orde, the hero, who is the son of 
another hero, the Jack Orde of The Riv- 
erman, is not so fully convincing as some 

- pe hak oie 
of the others. ‘This is because he is prob- 
ably more or less an imaginary ideal 
and is bound in thought and action to the 
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will and purpose of his creator. In spite 
of his vigor and enthusiasm he is, after 
all, a good deal of a school-boy idol. 

With all his store of first-hand infor- 
mation about Indians, and woods lore, and 
hunting and adventure; in short, in all the 
things that fire the heart of Young Amer- 
ica. it would be strange if Mr. White had 
not written some boys’ books. Some years 
ago he wrote a delicious little story called 
The Magic Forest, which he published in 
book form, with numerous comical pen- 
and-ink drawings. Books about the In- 
dians have always been especially alluring 
to boys, and in this little “modern fairy 
tale’ one learns in simple language much 
of their ways and customs as well as such 
pieces of wisdom as moderation in killing 
when hunting. And these are not play 
Indians, but real ones, the same as are 
found in the “grown-up” books, Con- 
juror’s House and The Silent Places. 

Before Bob Orde grew to manhood he 
was an entirely normal and wide awake 
little youngster whose boyhood days were 
of the wholesome sort a wise father knew 
how to give him. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. Whites publishers, Doubleday, 
Page & Co., I have had the privilege of 
reading all about The Adventures of 
Bobby Orde in advance sheets, and mighty 
interesting and instructive adventures 
they are, too. Bobby likes to ring big 
bells and blow big whistles, but he is a 
persistent and energetic little fellow, and 
under the guidance of his friend, Mr. 
Kincaid, he learns not only how to shoot 
and hunt, but also to become a true sports- 
man in the highest sense. Many a happy 
childhood day will be recalled from the 
shadowy past by Bobby’s games of hide 
and coop, his sliding down hill, and his 
Christmas, while the boy and girl affair 
of Bobby and Celia, though set back 
slightly when Bobby finds that Celia 
actually likes Sunday-school and _ hates 
both polly wogs and stripy snakes, is truly 
beautiful in its simplicity. 

As a lover of boys, Mr. White is an 
enthusiastic advocate of the Boy Scouts 
of America movement, and when he gets 
hack from the land of the white helmet 
he intends to push the work in California. 

“We've got a great country out there 
for that sort of thing,” he said on leaving. 
“It's a good game, and if 1 wasn’t going 
away I'd start the ball rolling now.” 








To James Whitcomb Riley 
By William Eben Schultz 


A WORD to him is not amiss, 
Who ever sings the sweetest song, 


And gives the weary wand'rer bliss 
Who struggles in the surging throng ; 
A quiet hour on Brandywine, 


As e’er the streamlet runs along. 


[ seem among the loveiy lays 
To feel the mighty master’s touch; 
And share the glad’ning golden days 
Which he and others knew as such; 
There in the fairy Orchard Lands, 


The pleasures that I love so much 


| love the shadow-covered stream, 
Where pure contentment calms the soul; 

| love the nooks where wood-nymphs dream 
About the fabled Swimmin’ Hole, 

The brook with all its wealth of mirth 
That ripples over deep and shoal. 


[ love the thought of bygone days, 
Where ever fondest mem’ry clings, 
\nd in the woof of weary ways 
A sweetest something always sings ;— 
And voices from the dear dead past 


Lead on at last to better things. 


“Where are they, the afterwhiles ?” 

I seem to hear it ever blend 
Into a chorus rich with smiles, 

Which brightest sunshine seem to lend. 
The poet rests beside the road,— 


A friend of man, to man a friend. 
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No. 4—French Bourgeois Evening 


OU could smell money long before you arrived at 
the double portals of the fi it on the second floor. 
The public staircase was heated; it mounted 
broadly upwards and upwards in a very easy 


slope, and at each spacious landing was the statue 
. of some draped woman holding aloft a lamp which threw light 
on an endless carpet and on marble mosaics. There was, 
indeed, a lift; but who could refuse the majestic invitation of 
the staircase, deserted, silent, and mysteric rus ? The bell would 
give but one ting, and always the same ting; it was not an elec- 
tric device by which the temperament and mood of the intruder 
on the mat are accurately and instantly signalled to the interior. 
The door was opened by the Tante herself—perhaps she 
lad been crossing from one room to another—and I came into 
the large entrance-hall, which even on the brightest summer 
day was as obscure as a crypt, and which the architect had 
, apparently meant to be appreciated only after nightfall. A 
vast armoire and a vast hat-and- ‘coat sti ind were features of it. 
“My niece occupies herself with the children,” the ‘ante half whispered, a as 
she took me into the drawing-room. And in her voice were mingled pride, affec- 
tion, and also a certain conspiratorial quality, as though the mysteries of putting 
a little boy and girl to bed were at once religious and delicious, and must not be 
disturbed by loud tones, even afar off. 

She was a stout woman of seventy, aressed in black with a ruching of white 
at the neck ard wrists; very erect and active; her hair not yet entirely grey; 
an aquiline eye. ‘The soft, fresh, white frill at the wrist made a charming con- 
trast with the experienced and aged hand. She had been a widow for very many 
years, and during all those years she had matched herself against the world, her 
weapons being a considerable and secure income, and quite exceptional natural 
shrewdness. The result had left her handsomely the victor. She had an im- 
mense but justifiable confidence in her own judgment and sagacity ; her interest 
in the spectacle of existence was unabated, and a long and passionate study of 
human nature had not embittered her. She was a realist, and a caustic realist, 
but she could excuse; she could accept man as she knew him in his turpitude. 
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Her chief joys were to arrange and rearrange her “reserves” of domestic goods, 
to discuss character, and to indicate to a later generation, out of her terrific ex- 
perience of Parisian life, the best methods of defense against the average trades- 
man and the average menial. So seldom did anybody get the better of her thar, 
when the unusual did occur, she could afford to admit the fact with a liberar 
laugh: “J] ma roulé, celui-la! Il a roulé la vieille!’ 

In a corner of the drawing-room she resumed the topic, always interesting 
to her, ot my adventures among charwomen, generously instructing me the whole 
time in a hundred ways. And when the conversation dropped she would sigh 
and go back to something previously said, and repeat it. “So she polishes the 
door-knobs every dav! Well, that is a quality, at least.” Then my hostess (her 
niece-in-law ) came blandly in: a woman of thirty-five, also in mourning, with a 
pale, powdered face and golden hair; benevolent and calm, elegant, but with the 
elegance of a confessed mother. 

“Ca y est?” asked the Tante, meaning—were the infants at last couched? 

“Ca y est,” said the mother, with triumph, with relief, and yet also with a 
little regret. 

There was a nurse, but in practice she was only an under-nurse; the head- 
nurse was the mother. 

“Eh bien, mon petit Bennett,’ the mother began, in a new tone, as if to 
indicate that she was no longer a mother, but a Parisienne, frivolous and chal- 
lenging, “what is it that there is new?” 

“He is there.” said the Tante, dramatically interrupting. 

We heard the noise of the front door, and by a common instinct we all rose 
and went into the hall. 


* * *k *k *k * i * 


The master of the home had arrived. He entered like a gust of wind, and 
Marthe, the thin, old parlor maid, who had evidently been lying in wait for him, 
started back in alarm, but alarm half-simulated. My host, about the same age 
as his wife, was a doctor, specializing in the diseases of women and chiidren, and 
he had his cabinet on the ground floor of the same house. He was late, he was 
impatient to regain his hearth, he was proud of his industry; and the simple, in- 
stinctive joy of life sparkled in his eye. 

“Marie.” he cried to his wife. “I love thee!” And kissed her furiously 
on both cheeks. 

“It is well,” she responded, calmly smiling, with a sort of flirtatious con- 
descension. 

“T tell thee I love thee!” he insisted, with his hands on her shoulders. ‘Tell 
me that thou lovest me!” 

“1 love thee,” she said calmly. 

“It is very well!” he said, and, swinging round to Marthe, giving her his hat 
“Marthe, | love you.” And he caught her a smack on the shoulder. 

“Monsieur hurts me,” the spinster protested. 

“Go then! Go then!” said the Tante, as the beloved nephew directed his 
assault upon her in turn. She was grimly proud of him. He flattered her eye, 
for, even at his loosest, he had a professional distinction of deportment which 
her long-deceased husband, a wholesale tradesman, had probably lacked. 

“Well, my old one,” the host grasped my hand once more, “you cannot figure 
to yourself how much it gives me pleasure to have you here!” Ilis voice was 
rich with emotion. 

This man had the genius of friendship in a very high degree. His delight 
in the society of his friends was so intense, and so candid that only the most inor- 
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dinately conceited among them could have failed to be aware of an uncomfort- 
able, grave sense of unworthiness, could have failed to say to themselves fear- 
fully: “He will find me out one day!” 


+ * * * * ok * 














The dining-room was large, and massively furnished, and lighted by one 
immense shaded lamp that hung low over the table. Among the heavily framed 
pictures was a magnificent Jules Dupré, belonging to the Tante. She had picked 
it up long ago at a sale for something like ten thousand francs, apparently while 
the dealers were looking the other way. It was a known picture, and one of the 
‘Tante’s satisfactions was that some dealer or other was always trying to relieve 
her oi it, without the slightest success. She had a story, too, that on the day 
after the sale a Duchesse who affected Duprés had sent her footman offering 
to take the picture off her at a ten per cent. increase because it would make a 
pair with another magnificent Dupré already owned by the. Duchesse. “Eh, 
well,” the widow of the tradesman had said to the footman, “you will tell Madame 
la Duchesse that if she wants my picture she had better come herself and inquire 
about it.” In the flat, the Dupré was one of the great pictures of the world. 


Safer to sneeze at the Venus de Milo than at that picture! Another favorite 
picture, also the property of T'ante, was one by a living and super-modern painter, 
an acquaintance of another nephew of hers. I do not think she much cared for 
it, or that she cared much for any pictures. She had bought it by a benevolent 


captice. “What would you?) He had not the sou. C’est un trés gentil garcon, 
of a great talent, but he was e: ating all his money with women—with those birds 
that you know. And one day it may be worth its price.” 

\What always interested me most in the furniture of that dining-room was 
not the pictures, nor the ample plate, nor the edifices called sideboards, etc., but 
the apron of Marthe, who served. A plain, unstarched, white apron, without a 
bib—an apron that no English parlor maid would have deigned to wear; but of 
such fine linen, and all the exactly geometric creases of its folding visible to the 
eye as Marthe passed round and round our four chairs! Whenever f saw that 
apron I could see linen-chests, and endless supplies of linen, and ‘Tante and 
Marthe fussing over them on quiet afternoons. And it went so well with her 
dark blue, shiny frock! When Tante had joined her nephew's household she 
had brought with her Marthe, already old in her service. ‘These women were 
devoted to each other, each in her own way. “Arrive then, with that sauce, 
vieille folle!” 'Tante would command; and Marthe, pursing her lips, would de- 
fend herself with a “J/ais, madame !” There was no high, invisible wall 
between’ Marthe and her employers. One was not worried, as one would have 
been in England, by the operation of the detestable and barbaric theory that 
Marthe was an automaton, inaccessible to human emotions. I[ remember seeing 
in the work-basket of the wife of a wealthy English socialist a little manual of 
advice to domestic servants upon their deportment, and 1 remember this: “Learn 
to control your voice, and always speak in a low voice. Never show by your 
demeanor that you have heard any remark which is not addressed to you.” I 
wonder what Marthe. who had never worn a cap, nor perhaps seen one. would 
have thought of the manual, which possibly was written by a distressed gentle- 
women in order to earn a few shillings. Marthe could smile. She could even 
laugh and answer back—but within limits. We had not to pretend that Marthe 
conaieell merely oi two ministering hands animated by a brain, but without a 
soul. In France a servant works longer and harder than in England, but she is 
permitted the constant use of a soul. 

A simple but an expensive dinner, for these people were the kind of people 
that, desiring only the best, were in a position to see that they had it, and accepted 
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the cost as a matter of course. Moreover, they knew what the best was, espe- 
cially the ‘lante. They knew how to buy. The chief dish was just steak. But 
what steak! \What a thickness of steak, and what tenderness! A whole cow 
had lived under the most approved conditions, and died a violent death, and the 
very essence of the excuse for it all lay on a blue and white dish in front of the 
hostess. Cost according! Steak; but better steak could not be had in the world! 
And the consciousness of this fact was on the calm, benignant face of the hostess 
and on the vivacious, ironic face of the Tante. So with the fruits of the earth, 
sa with the wine. And the simple, straightforward distribution of the viands 
seemed to suit well their character. Into that flat there had not yet penetrated 
the grand modern principle that the act of carving is an obscene act, an act to 
be done shamefully in secret, behind the backs of the delicate impressionable. 
No! The dish of steak was planted directly in front of the hostess, under her 
very nose, and beyond the dish a pile of four plates ; and, brazenly brandishing 
her implements, the Parisienne herself cut the tit-bits out of the tit-bit, and de- 
posited them on plate after plate, which either Marthe took or we took ourselves, 
at hazard. Further, there was no embarrassment of multitudinous assorted 
knives and forks and spoons. With each course the diner received the tools 
necessary for that course. Between courses, if he wanted a toy for his fingers, 
he had to be content with a crust. 

During the meal the conversation constantly reverted with pleasure to the 
juestion of food ; it was diversified by expressions of the host’s joy in his home, 
and the beings therein; and for the rest it did not ascend higher than hetero- 
geneous personal gossip—‘unstitched,” as the French say. 


Instead of going into the drawing-room, we went through a bed-chamber, 
into a small room at the back. By taking a circuitous service-passage, and in- 
fringing on the kitchen, we might ultimately have arrived at that room without 
passing through the bed- chamber ; but the proper, the ceremonious way to do it 
was through the bed-chamber. This trifling detail illuminates the methods of 
the French architect even when he is building expensively—methods which per- 
sist to the present hour. Admirable at facades, he is an execrable planner 
wasteful and maladroit, as may be seen even in the most important public build- 
ings in Paris—such as the Town Halli. In arranging the “disposition” of flats, 
he exhausts himself on the principal apartments, and then, fatigued, lets the 
others struggle as best they may for light and air and access in the odd corners 
of space which remain. Of course he is strong in the sympathy of his clients. 
It is a wide question of manners, stretching from the finest palaces of France 
down to the labyrinthine coverts of industrialism. Up to twenty-five years ago 
architects simply did not consider the factors of either light or ventilation. I 
have myself lived in a flat, in one of the best streets of Central Paris, of which 
none of the eight windows could possibly at any period of the year receive a 
single direct eleam of _—. Up to twenty- five years ago, nobody had dis- 
covered a reason why, in a domestic interior, a bedroom should not be a high 
road. ; 

Visualize the magnificent, straight boulevard, full of the beautiful horizontal 
glidings of trams and automobiles; the lofty and stylistic frontages; the great 
carved doors of the house; the quasi-Oriental entrance and courtyard, shut in 
from the fracas of the street; the monumental staircase; the spacious and even 
splendid dining-room; and then the bedroom opening directly off it; and then the 
still smaller sitting-room opening directly off that; and us therein—the ebullient 
doctor, his elegant and calm wife, the Tante (on a small chair), and myself—sit- 
ting round a lamp amid a miscellany of bookcases and oddments. This was the 
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room that the doctor preferred of an evening. He would say joyously: “C'est le 


décor home!” 
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A. cousin of the host was announced; and his relatives and I smiled archly, 
with affectionate malice, before he came in; for it was notorious that this cousin, 
an architect by profession, and a bachelor of forty years’ standing, had a few 
days earlier solemnly and definitely “broken” with his petite amie. I knew it. 
Everybody knew it within the wide family radius. It was one of those things 
that “knew themselves.” This call was itself a proof that the cousin had dragged 
his anchor. Moreover, he embraced his aunt with a certain self-consciousness. 
He was a tall, dark-bearded man, well dressed in a dark grey suit—a good speci- 
men of French tailoring, but a French tailor cannot use an iron and he cannot 
“roll” a collar. A rather melancholy and secretive and flaccid man, but some- 
what hardened and strengthened by the lifelong use of a private fortune. ‘They 
all had money—money ot their own, independently of earned money; the wife 
had money—and I do not think that it occurred to any of them to live up to his 
or her income; their resources were always increasing, and the reserves that the 
united family could have brought up to face a calamity must have been formid- 
able. None of them had ever been worried about money, and by reason of their 
financial ideals they were far more solid than a London family receiving, but 
spending, thrice their income. 

Marthe came with another coffee-cup, and the cousin, when the hostess had 
filled it, set it down to go cold, after the French manner. 

“Well, my boy,” said Tante, whose ancient eyes were sparkling with eager- 
ness, “by what appears, thou art a widower since several days.” 

“How a widower? 

“Yes,” said the host, “it appears that thou art a widower” ; and added enthu- 
siastically : “I am pretty content to see thee, my old one.” 

The hostess smiled at the widower with sympathetic indulgence. 

“Who has told you?” 

“\What! Who has told us? All Paris knows it!” 

“Well.” said the cousin, looking at the carpet and apparently communing 
with himself—he always had an air of self-communing—‘“I suppose it’s true!” He 
drank the tenth of a teaspoonful of coffee. 

“Eh, well, my friend,” the Tante commented. “I do not know if thou hast 
done well. That did not cost thee too dear, and she had a good-hearted face.” 
Tante spoke with an air of special intimacy, because she and the cousin had kept 
house together for some years at one period. 

“Thou hast seen her, Tante?” the hostess asked, surprised a little out of the 
calm in which she was crocheting. 

“Have I seen her? I believe it well! I caught them together once when 
I was driving in the Bois.” 

“That was Antoinette.” said the cousin. 

“Tt was not Antoinette,” said the Tante. “And thou hast no need to sav it. 
Thou quittedst Antoinette in ’96, before I had begun to hire that carriage. I 
recall it to myself perfectly.” 

“T suppose now it will be the grand spree,” said the hostess, “during several 
months.” 

“The grand spree!” Tante broke in caustically. “Have no fear. The grand 
spree—that is not his kind. It is not he who will scatter his money with those 
birds. He is not so stupid as that.” She laughed dryly. 

“Ts she rosse, the Tante, all the same?” the host, flowing over with good 
nature, comforted his cousin. 
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Then Marthe entered again: 

“The children demand monsieur.” 

The host bounded up from his chair. 

“What! The children demand monsieur!” he exploded. “At nine o'clock! 
It is not possible that they are not asleep!” 

“They say that monsieur promised to return to them after dinner.” 

“Tt is true!” he admitted, with a gesture of discovery. “It is true!” 

“T pray thee,” said the mother, “go at once. And do not excite them.” 

“T think I'll go with you,” I said. 

“My little Bennett,” the mother leaned towards me, “1 supplicate you—at 
this hour—’ 

“But naturally he will come with me!” the host cried obstreperously 

We went down a long, narrow passage. ‘here they were in their beds, the 
children, in a small bedroom divided into two by a low screen of ribbed glass, the 
boy on one side and the girl on the other. ‘The window gave on to a small sub- 
sidiary courtyard. Through the half-drawn curtains the lighted windows of 
rooms opposite could be discerned, rising, story after story, up out of sight. A 
night light burned on a table. The nurse stood apart, at the door. ‘Ihe children 
were lively, but pale. They had begun to go to school, and, except the journey 
to and from school, they seemed to have almost no outdoor exercise. No garden 
was theirs. ‘The hall and the passages were their sole playground. And all the 
best part of their lives was passed between walls in a habitation twenty-five or 
thirty feet above ground, in the middle of Paris. Yet they were very well. ‘The 
doctor did not romp with them. No! He simply and candidly caressed them, 
girl and boy, in turn. calling them passionately by the most beautiful names. bury- 
ing his head in the bedclothes, and fondling their wild hair. He then ertreated 
them, with genuine humility, to compose themselves for sleep. and parted last 
from the girl. 

“She is exquisite—exquisite!” he murmured to me ecstatically, as we re- 
turned up the passage from this excursion. 
She was. 







* 


In the small sitting-room the cousin was offering to the Tante some infor- 
mation of a political nature. The Tante kept a judicious eye on everything in 
Paris. 

“What!” The host protested vociferously. “He is again in his polities! 
Cousin, I supplicate thee——” 

A good deal of supplication went on there. The host did succeed in stop- 
ping politics. With all the weight of his vivacious good-nature he bore politics 
down. The fact was, he had a real ob jection to politics, having convinced him- 
self that they were pe rmanently unclean in France. It was not the measures 
that he objected to, but the men—all of them, with scarcely an exception—as 
cynical adventurers. On this point he was passionate. Politics were incurably 
futile. horribly assommant. He would not willingly allow them to soil his hearth, 

“What hast thou done lately?” he asked of the cousin, changing the subject. 

And the talk veered to public amusements. The cousin had been “‘distract- 
ing himself,” amid his sentimental misadventures, by much theater-going. They 
all, except the Tante, went very regularly to the theaters and to the operas. And 
not only that, but to concerts, exhibitions, picture-shows, services in the big 
churches, and every kind of diversion frequented by people i in easy circumstances 
and hy artists. There was little that they missed. They exhibited no special 
taste or knowledge in any art, but leaned generally to the best among that which 
was merely fashionable. ‘They took seriously nearly every craftsman who, while 
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succeeding, kept his dignity and refrained from being a mountebank. ‘Thus they 
were convinced that dramatists like Edmond Rostand and Henri Lavedan, actors 
and actresses like Le Bargy and Cécile Sorel, painters like Edouard Detaille and 
la Gandara, composers like Massenet and Charpentier, critics like Adolphe 
Brisson and Francis Chevassu, novelists like René Bazin and Daniel Lesueur, 
poets like Jean Richepin and Abel Bonnard, were original and first-class and 
genuinely important in the history of their respective arts. On the other hand, 
their attitude towards the real innovators and shapers of the future was timidly, 
but honestly, antipathetic. And they could not, despite any theorising to the 
contrary, bring themselves to take quite seriously any artist who had not been 
consecrated by public approve ul. 

“Figure to yourself,” the host would answer me with an adorable, affection- 
ate mien of apology. When I asked his opinion of a new work by Maurice 
Ravel, heard on a Sunday afternoon: “Figure to yourself that we scarcely 
liked it.” 

And with the same mien, of a very fashionable comedy in which Lavedan, 

e Bargy, and Julia Bartet hed combined to create a terrific success at the 
The atre Francais: 

“Figure to yourself, it was truly very nice, after all! Of course one might 
ae 

The truth was, it had carried them off their feet. 

Upon my soul, I think I liked them the better for it all. And, in talking to 
them, I understood a little better the vast and solid basis upon which rests all 
that overwhelming, complex. expensive apparatus of artistic diversions laid out 
for the public within a mile radius of the Place de ’Opéra. ‘There is a public, a 
genuine public, which desires ardently to be amused and which will handsomely 
put down the money for its amusement. And it is never tired, never satiated. 
‘The artist, who seldom pays, is apt to wonder if any considerable body of per- 
sons pay, is apt to regard the commercial continuance of art as a sort of inex- 
plicable miracle. But these people paid. They always paid, and richly 


a 








I wondered where we should be without them, we artists, as I took leave 
of them at something after midnight. My good friend the melancholy cousin 
had departed. Tante had gone to bed, though she protested she never slept. 
We had been drinking weak tea as we wandered about the dining-room. And 
now I, obdurate against the host’s supplications not to desert them so early, was 
departing, too. At the door the hostess lighted a little taper, and gave it to me. 
And when the door was opened they moderated their caressing voices; for a 
dozen other domestic interiors, each intricate and complete, gave on the resound- 
ing staircase. And with my little taper I descended through the silence and the 
darkness of the staircase. And at the bottom I halted in the black entrance-way, 
and summoned the concierge out of his sleep to release the catch of the small 
door within the great portals. There was a responsive click immediately, and 
in the blackness a sudden gleam from the boulevard. The concierge and his 
wife, living forever sunless in a room and a half beneath all those other interiors, 


were throughout the night at the mercy of a call, mine or another’s. “Curious 
existence!” I thought, as my shutting of the door echoed about the building and 
1 stepped into the illumination of the boulevard. “The concierge is necessary 


to them. And without the equivalent of such as they, such as I could not possess 
even a decent overcoat!” On the facade of the house every outer casement was 
shut. Not a sign of life in it. 








(To be Continued.) 
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Marie Louise Goetchius 


In her apartment in Paris 
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Marie Louise Goetchius 
By F. M. Holley 
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OT long ago there was pub- © stories, including one called “Color,” which 
lished a book that attracted “Current Literature” spoke of as a mas- 
widespread attention and that terpiece and worthy of Maupassant. To 
caused discriminating readers the persons who have read these stories 
to ask: “Who is the author?” Anne of Treboul seems the natural literary 
This book is Anne of Treboul, and the development. It is not necessary to dwell 
author is Marie Louise Goetchius, a at length on this book, as Tur Book 
woman still in her early twenties. Several Nrws Monruty has already printed an 
years ago her name first became known appreciative review of it. 
through a number of rather remarkable The accompanying photographs show 
short stories. ‘“‘Harper’s” published “The some of the scenes and characters which 
Scrubwoman” ; the “Century,” “A Man of led Mrs. Goetchius to choose this little 
Many Friends”; the “Outlook,” “Put- French fishing village as her background. 
nam’s,” the “Atlantic” and “Cosmopolitan” In the summer of 1908 she left New York 
brought out stories the scenes of which for Europe, and spent an entire season 
were laid in New York’s old French hotel, in a little inn in Treboul. There she lived 
the Lafayette; and in June, “Lippincott’s’” in the most primitive manner; and with 
leading novel was “Francine,” which also the fine psychology which is one of her 
brought in the same French atmosphere. most valuable assets, she looked deep into 
The “Craftsman,” too, has published many _ the hearts and minds of those simple fisher 
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folks. Anne herself is drawn from life. 
and so are many of the other characters 

The sea has always had a strong attrac- 
tion for Mrs. Goetchius, and from ‘Treboul 
she wrote: 

Yesterday [| wandered far out alone, on the 
beach. It was late afternoon, and the ocean was 
creeping away, in long, thin waves. A golden 
fishing net seemed to have Leen spread over the 
sand where the light last layer of water shim- 
mered. And there was that peace which falls 
late—to me such a symbol. Have you ever 
thought that the whole weary day must pass be- 
fore that exquisite hour comes? I felt cleansed 
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father handed me a pencil and told me to 
Write something every day.” 

At one time she thought seriously of 
taking up the violin as her vocation, but 
she wanted to express herself more di 
rectly and not to be dependent upon any 
instrument or accompanist when the crea- 
tive mood was upon her. 

The late Richard Watson Gilder recog- 
nized her unusual quality from the very 
beginning, and both he and Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson expressed a desire to 
see her first novel. 


A Typical Scene in Brittany 


and strangely stll, bathed in the moment’s trans- 
lucence. I should like to pass a thousand years 
by the sea. 


Among the many gifts that Nature has 
bestowed upon this young novelist is her 
quick and subtle understanding of those 


with whom she comes in contact. She 
seems to see the underlying tragedy in the 
lives of the men and women who are 
struggling against heavy odds due to envi- 
ronment, or heredity, or the limitations of 
their own temperaments. 

I asked her once the question we ask all 
authors: “When did you begin to write?” 
This after I had read “Neva” (a tragic 
and dramatic story that appeared in the 
“Smart Set”). “Almost the first thing I 
remember.” she replied, “was when my 


Mrs. Goetchius is well known in New 
York, Paris, London, and Berlin, as well 
as in Spain, Greece, and Egypt, where she 
has traveled extensively. She is a fine 
pianist and is a sincere lover of music, as 
well as of the other arts. Until recently 
she lived in apartments in Paris, where 
there are fireplaces in all the rooms, and 
windows everywhere, with plenty of 
space and light; where the tones are in 
soft browns and the flowers are always 
fresh; for she is susceptible to atmos- 
phere, and, wherever she may be, her 
rooms always breathe her own personality. 

“My books,” to quote from a recent 
letter, “are grouping about me more and 
more full of meaning. In this soft light 





GENIUS 


they seem alive, as if there were a pro- 
found understanding between us, a touch 
exchanged of friendship.” 

Always an early riser, her work is done 


to form, perchance, the nucleus of a forth- 
coming story. 

Although Mrs. Goetchius has spent 
much of her time abroad, she loves and 


understands New York, and it is to be 
hoped that one of these days she will write 
a novel of her own city which, in her 
maturity, she can make her masterpiece. 


Note. Mrs. Goetchius has recently married 
again and her name appears on her new novel 
to be published in the fall, as Marie Louise Van 
Saanen. 


in a steady and methodical manner, 
although there are times when strange 
moods overtake her; and she walks the 
streets, rubbing elbows with the masses, 
or runs away to her beloved sea for in- 
spiration, returning to her studio with new 


ideas and new faces in her memory cells, 


Genius 
By Julia Hall Bartholomew 


RUE genius finds its life upon the heights, 

Tt Catching the first faint gleam of dawn, the last 
Departing ray of sunlight on the hills. 

Keeping the eyes above the soil and dust, 
Searce feeling touch of earth beneath the feet; 
Nor peers into the shadows and the sin 
Where rust and mould make heavy the pure air 
but ever up and on, in sunshine fair, 
Where tenderly the inspiration mist 
Clings softly to the everlasting hills, 
\Where golden dawn is swift to come, and dusk 
Consents to linger long, where dreams are made¢. 
The way is wended, with the vision strong. 
Seeing the gem where others see the clod, 
Having the dream and still the power to do, 
Feeling assurance of the deeper soul 
That only finds itself complete, alive, 
In knowing the eternal fire within, 
It treads the path of its high heritage. 


Genius can find no nourishment, no joy 

In sordid round of dull, unyielding hours, 
Spent in the toil for that which perisheth ; 
but ever must be fed by truth and light. 
Depressed and lonely hours are not unknown, 
Nor less the mood of disappointment dire; 


Still onward strives the spirit towards the goal 


Where genius gains its true, unending life. 





Harris Dickson 


In the ruined castle of Acagola, Almena, Spain. Mr. Dickson’s book, Old Reliable, was recently published 


Major and Mrs. Wemyss 


Mrs. Wemyss is the creator of People of Popham 





In the World of Letters 


William Romaine Paterson 


ILLIAM ROMAINE PAT- 
ERSON is evidently bent 
upon abandoning his pen- 
name of “Benjamin Swift,” 
for on the title page of his 
The Old Dance Master, 


latest novel, 


that pseudonym is printed in distinctly 


“lower case.’ Perhaps the novelist wishes 
to link his philosophical work with his 
fiction. For Mr. Paterson has long been 
a close student of philosophy ; in fact, ever 
since he came under the spell of Edward 
Caird’s fascinating expositions of Hegel 
at Glasgow University where, by the way, 
_ the novelist took his M. A. with first-class 
philosophical honors. 

As “Benjamin Swift” Mr. Paterson 
wrote The Nemesis of Nations, The 
Death Man and Life Questionings, but it 
remained for him to create in The Old 
Dance Master, the first novel written 
under his own name, a character which 
has been favorably compared with David 
Warfield’s creation, “The Music Master.” 
In “Herr Habernichts,’ the active head 
of the revived Jellini Academy of Danc- 
ing in ‘Tottenham Court Road, Mr. 
Paterson has a kindly philosopher de- 
scribed by one of the other characters in 
the book as “an edition de luxe of 
humanity.” 

Mr. Paterson has recently returned to 
his heme in London from the Riviera, 
where he has been spending the winter. 
He is now in his fortieth year, and his 
favorite recreations are riding, rowing and 
mountain climbing. 


Mr. Oppenheim’s Ambition 


“IT am ambitious to be the author of a 
successful play,” said E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim, the English novelist who was re- 
cently in this country. “I have had sev- 
eral sketches produced on the London 
stage, and they have done very well in- 
deed. I have a play which I offered to 
several London managers; but one told 
me that there wzs not a part for his wife, 
an eminent actress, to play; another told 
me that it was not adapted to co-stars—he 





Nina L. Duryea 
Whose House of the Seven Gabblers has just 
been published 
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Sylvia Pankhurst 


Author of The Suffragette 


really meant for himself and his wife—in 
other words, the newcomer must write the 
play to meet the whims of the producing 


manager. I do not believe that this is true 
in your country, for Daniel Frohman, 
whom I met at the booksellers’ banquet in 
New York, expressed great interest in 
“The House of Sham,’ the title of my 
work, and now has it under considera- 
tion.” 

Asked if he believed in dramatized 
novels, Mr. Oppenheim replied: “I should 
never think of making a play out of one 
of my books, although my publishers tell 
me that two of them, 7The Illustrious 
Prince and The Malefactor, have been 
dramatized, and that one of them at least 
is likely to be staged in the autumn. I 


wrote those plots for novels only, and 
could not myself reconstruct them for the 
stage, but doubtless another can do so 
effectively. I should not think of attempt- 
ing to dramatize a novel or to novelize a 
play.” 


Miss Pankhurst 

E. Sylvia Pankhurst, author of The 
Suffragette, is the second daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Pankhurst. Dr. Pankhurst was 
a lawyer, who, in 1868, stood for Parlia- 
ment and championed women’s rights. 
He died early and his wife took up the 
work of forwarding the cause of suffrage 
among her own sex. She founded the 
Women’s Social and Political Union—with 
results that need not be dwelt upon here. 





IN THE WORLD OF LETTERS 


Miss Sylvia Pankhurst is an artist and 
an author, though she has given most 
of her time and energies to art. studying 
in Venice and winning honors, both at 
home and abroad. When the W. U. IP. 5. 


was formed, she became secretary of the 
organization, and was the first to go to 
prison for the cause. 


A House Warming at Garden City 

Qn May 17, Doubleday, Page & Co. 
gave a house-warming at their new home, 
the Country Life Press, in Garden City, 
Long Island. This was one of four similar 
events, which included all their many 
friends among book people, publishers, 
authors, editors and artists. The special 
train that left New York in the early 
afternoon was a scene gay with color and 
life. and inherent with the verve and en- 
ergy of the artisiic temperament. Arrived 
at the Press, the guests were piloted over 
the splendidly equipped building—the most 
complete printing plant in the country, 
unless it be that the new Curtis establish- 


ment surpasses it—and then were left free 
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to roam over the grounds surrounding 
while refreshments were served in the 
entrance court and on the lawn. ‘The 
athletic grounds, with their baseball dia- 
mond and their tempting tennis courts, 
were enthusiastically passed upon; the 
rose garden and the model vegetable gar- 
den were favorite stopping places, while 
the cool shadows of the cypress-bordered 
lake gave a stil! comfort that won many 
away from the cheery groups that chatted 
on the lawn. 

Among the guests were John Burroughs, 
Anna Katharine Green, Thomas Dixon, 
Jr., Mrs. Harriet T. Comstock, author of 
Joyce of the North Woods; Blendon 
Campbell, Montague Glass, Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, George Bronson Howard, 
Edwin Markham, Adele Marie Shaw, 
Jean Webster, Caroline Dale Snedeker, 
and many others—in all, some two hun- 
dred representing art and letters in author- 
ship, magazine editing and various phases 
of publishing. 

The Doubleday, Page Company are sure- 
ly to be congratulated on the wonderful 
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The Abernathy Boys 


Who made the famous ride from Oklahoma to New York 
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growth that is so apparent at Garden City. 
From the highest down they look happy— 
like children on a holiday. If common 
sense, consideration for just needs, and 
the means to indulge a few generous theo- 
ries, can make work pleasure, then indeed 


Esther Singleton 


Author of The Children’s City, a new guide 


to New York 


this firm has solved the problem of pro- 
ducing efficiency through an appeal to the 
best things in the make-up of their people. 
Plenty of fresh air and exercise and 
wholesome light, with plants and flowers 
in abundance, the physical being must per- 
force show the effect of a contact with the 
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things that are good and the things that 
are beautiful in this fine old world. 


Among the guests present who created 
a good deal of interest were the two 
Abernathy boys—Louis and Temple—who 
made the famous ride from Oklahoma to 
New York to greet ex-President Roosevelt 
on his return from Africa. ‘These boys 
are seven and eleven respectively, and they 
had a mighty fine time out at Garden City. 
Newspaper talk and enthusiasm from all 
who meet them have in no way spoiled 
them, and they are now at work upon a 
book that will presently be published, 
which will tell all about their experiences 
on the trip that made them known. ‘Their 
father smilingly tells of a former trip 
these youngsters took a couple of years 
ago from Oklahoma to California, a more 
dangerous and less comfortable proceed- 
ing than the ride East, since they had 
fewer places to stop and little or no in- 
terest manifested in them along the way. 


Mr. Coates’s New Book 


The name originally selected for Joseph 


H. Coates’ novel, The Spirit of the Island, 


was The Odd Volume. The author con- 
sidered this the better title but the publish- 
ers had a different view. The readers 
unanimously approved the manuscript, 
and the story has the confidence of the 
firm. Mr. Coates is a Philadelphian. 
Like de Morgan he has begun to write 
novels after youth is past. He works, 
therefore, probably with the greater 
understanding and insight. It is said by 
his friends that very few novels of the 
day are so sound in their psychology and 
so well considered and natural in the 
course of their movement as his. 





For the Reader of New Fiction 


Reviews of New Novels With Specimen Chapters From a Few 


The Miller of Old Church* 

() some readers Miss Glasgow's 
newest novel will be rather in 
the nature of a disappoint- 
ment. It shows less of pur- 
pose than her former books, 

and leaves a certain lack of finality in its 
impression that makes the reader feel per- 
haps a little cheated of that full measure 
of satisfaction that has usually accompa- 
nied this author’s books. 

The character study is excellent—the 
miller, Jonathan Gay, Molly, Kesiah and 
the invalid mother, whose sway was 
supreme. How Jonathan came to love 
Blossom and then to love Mollie: 
how the miller and Mollie made 
a fair jumble of things until life had 
taught them its bitterest lessons, and how 
Jonathan paid the price of the sins of his 
fathers, many of which he himself pos- 
sessed, all makes a story full of psycho- 
logical events. It is human nature just 
as it is—certain types in their own envi- 
ronment ; the scene, the South; the South 
after the war has broken down caste. when 
growing democracy has set the miller on a 
level with the ‘squire, and the miller’s love 
a force to be reckoned with in spite of the 
bulwarks of wealth and education and 
breeding. 

*THE Miter or O_p Cuurcn. By Ellen Glas- 
gow. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


After all, the miller was a man; of 
Jonathan we can but say that he died 
gamely—had he lived as well the story 
might have been different. 


From The Miller of Old Church 


When Abel had flung himself over the fence, 
he snatched the collar from his neck and threw 
it away from him into the high grass of the 
meadow. The act was symbolical not only of 
his revolt from the power of love, but in a 
larger measure, of his rebellion against the 
tyranny of convention. Henceforth his Sunday 
clothes might hang in the closet, for he would 
never again bend his neck to the starched yoke 
of custom. Everything had been for Molly, and 
he was done with Molly forever. Her smiles 
or her frowns, her softness or her cruelty, would 
make no difference to him in the future—for 
had not Molly openly implied that she pre- 
ferred Mr. Mullen? So this was the end of 
it all—the end of his ambition, of his struggle 
to raise himself. of his battle for a little learn- 
ing that she might not be ashamed. Lifting his 
head he could see dimly the one great pine 
that towered on the hill over its fellows, and 
he resolved, in the bitterness of his defeat, that 
he would sell the whole wood to-morrow in Ap- 
plegate. He tried to think clearly—to tell him- 
self that he had never believed in her—that 
he had always known she would throw him over 
at the last—but the agony in his heart rose in 
his throat, and he felt that he was stifling in 
the open air of the pasture. His nature, large, 
impulsive, scornful of small complexities, was 
stripped bare of the veneer of culture by which 
its simplicity had been overlaid. At the instant 
he was closer to the soil beneath his feet than 
to the civilization of his race. 
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As he neared the brook, which divided his 
pasture from the fields belonging to Jordan's 
Journey, the sound of angry voices came to his 
ears, and through the bared twigs of the wil- 
lows, he saw Archie and Jonathan Gay standing 
a little apart. while the boy made threatening 
gestures with a small switch he carried: 

“I've told him he was not to come on our 
land and he’s laughed in my face!” cried Archie, 
turning to his brother. 

“[’'m not laughing, I merely said that the re- 
striction was absurd,” replied Jonathan in a 
friendly tone. “Why, this pasture of yours juts 
in between my field and the road, and I’m ob- 
liged to cross it. I told you before I was awfully 
sorry about that quarrel when I first came, but 
as long as you leave my birds alone, you may 
walk over my land all day if you like and [ 
shan’t care a copper.” 

“Damn your birds! I don’t take a blow from 
any man without paying him back,” retorted 
Archie. 

“Hold your tongue, Archie,” said Abel sternly. 
“It's my farm, I reckon, and I can manage it. 
I’m sorry, Mr. Jonathan,” he added, “that you 
started the trouble, but we aren’t people to sit 
down tamely and take a thrashing from you 
just because you happen to own Jordan’s Jour- 
ney. I'll stand by Archie because he’s right, 
though if he were not right, I’d still stand by 
him because he’s my brother. The best we can 
do is to keep clear of each other. We don’t 
go on your place and you’d just as well take 
care to keep off ours.” 

A frown contracted Gay’s brow, while he 
<lanced anxiously over his shoulder at the crook- 
ed path which led in the direction of the mill. 

“Do you mean to say that you object to my 
taking a stroll through your meadows?” he 
asked. 

“Why on earth do you want to stroll over 
here when you've got two thousand acres on 
every other blessed side of you?” 

When the other’s reply came 
curious hesitation about it. 

“Well, a man has his fancies, you know. I’ve 
taken a liking to this path through the willows.” 

“All the same I warn you that if you keep it 
up, you'll very likely run into trouble. If Archie 
sets the dogs on you, I’ll be obliged to stand by 
him.” ; 

Without waiting for a response, he put his 
hand cn the boy’s shoulder, and pushed him 
over the brook into the path on the opposite 
side. To his surprise Blossom, dressed as though 
for church, appeared there at the instant. 

“Why, where in thunder are you going?” he 
demanded, releasing Archie, who staggered back 
at the sudden withdrawal of the powerful grasp. 
He had always known that his niece was a 
handsome girl, but the bloom, the softness 
her beauty came to him while he stood there, 
vividly as if for the first time. 

“j—I—have you seen grandma’s cat?” she 
returned after the breathless suspense of a min- 
ute. 

“No, I don’t think you'll find her down there. 
Archie and Mr. Jonathan have quarreled loud 
enough to frighten her away.” 


there was a 
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“Quarreled again!” she said. “Oh, why have 
they quarreled again?” 

“He must keep off our place,” replied Archie, 
angrily. “I warned him I'll set the dogs on him 
the next time I find him on this side of the 
fence!” 

“How—how can you be so uncivilized?” she 
returned, and there were tears in her eyes. 

“Uncivilized or not, he'll find he can’t split 
my lip open for nothing,” growled Archie like 
a sullen child. 

“Vou'd as well come back with us,” said Abel, 
“the cat isn't down there—I’d take a look in 
the mill.” 

She turned her face away, stooping to pluck 
the withered frond of a fern that grew in the 
path. When she looked up at him again all 
the bloom and radiance had flown. 

“Yes, I'll come back with you,” she answered, 
and falling into step between them, walked 
languidly up the hill to the kitchen garden at 
the top. In his own misery Abel was hardly 
aware of her, and he heard as from a distance, 
Archie’s muttered threats against Gay, and Blos- 
som’s palpitating responses. When they reached 
the house, Sarah’s yellow and white cat squeezed 
herself through the door and came purring to- 
ward them. 

“Why, the cat’s got back!” exclaimed Archi 

“Tt must have been in the store-room al] the 
time.” returned Blossom quickly. “I forgot to 
look there. Now, I must go and pour out the 
buttermilk for dinner before grandma 
me.” 

She turned away, glanced back an instant later 
to make sure that thev had entered the house, 
and then gathering up her Sunday skirt of blue 
Henrietta cloth, started in a rapid run _ back 
along the path to the willows. When she reach- 
ed a sheltered nook, formed by a lattice of 
boughs, she found Gay walking impatiently 
back and forth, with his hands in his pockets 
and the anxious frown still on his forehead. 
At sight of her, his face cleared and he held 
out his arms. 

“My beauty!—I’d just given you up. Five 
minutes more by my watch, and I should have 
gone, 

“T met Abel and Archie as I was coming and 
they made me go back with them,” she answered, 
placing her hand on her bosom, which rose and 
fell with her fluttering breath. It was char- 
acteristic of their different temperaments that, 
although he had seen her every day for three 
weeks, he still met her with outstretched arms, 
which she still evaded. Since that first stolen 
kiss, she had held off from him, alluring yet 
unapproachable, and this gentle, but obstinate, 
resistance had inflamed him to I 


scolds 


a point which 
he admitted, in the cold gray mornings before 
he had breakfasted, to have become positivel; 
dangerous. Ardently susceptible to beauty, the 
freedom of his life had bred in him an almost 
equal worship of the unattainable. If that first 
kiss had stirred his fancy, her subsequent re- 
pulse had established her influence. The stub- 
born virtue, which was a part of the inherited 
fibre of her race, had achieved a result not un- 
worthy of the most finished coquette. Against 
his desire for possession there battled the in 
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stinctive chastity that was woven into the struc- 
ture of Sarah Revercomb’s’ granddaughter. 
Hardly less violent than the natural impulse 
against which it warred, it gave Blossom an ad- 
vantage which the obvious weakness of her 
heart had helped to increase. It was as though 
she vearned toward him while she resisted—as 
though she teared him most in the moment that 
she repulsed him. 

100d God! how beautiful you are and how 
cold!” he exclaimed. 

“| am not cold. How can you say so when 
you know it isn’t true?” 

“| been waiting here an hour, half dead 
with impatience, and you won't so much as let 
me touch you for a reward.” 

“I can't—you oughtn’t to ask me, Mr. Jona- 


7". 


Could a single kiss hurt you? I kissed you 





s—it’s because you kissed me once that you 
't kiss me again.” ; 
You mean you didn’t like it?” 

“What makes you so unkind? You know it 
isn’t that.” 

“Then why do you refuse?” He was in an 
irritable humor, and this irritation showed. in 
his face, in his movements, in the short, abrupt 
sound of his words. 

“f can’t let you do it because—because | 
didn't know what it was like until that first 
time,” she protested, while two large tears rolled 
from her eves. 

Scftened by her confusion, his genial smile 
shone on her for an instant before the gloom 
returned to his features. The last few weeks 
had preyed on his nerves until he told himself 
that he could no longer control the working of 
his emotions. The solitude, the emptiness of his 
days. the restraint put upon him by his invalid 
mother—all these engendered a condition of 
mind in which any transient fancy might de- 
velop into a winged fury of impulse. There 
were times when his desire for Blossom’s beauty 
appeared to fill the desolate space, and he hun- 
gered and thirsted for her actual presence at 
his side. In the excitement of a great city, he 
would probably have forgotten her in a month 
after their first meeting. Here, in this monoton- 
ous country, there was nothing for him but to 
brood over each trivial detail until her figure 
stood out in his imagination edged by the ar- 
tificial light he had created around it. Her 
beauty, which would have been noticeable even 
in a crowd. became goddess-like against the low 
horizon in the midst of the November colors, 

“If you only knew how I suffer from you, 
darling,” he said, “I haven’t slept for nights be- 
cause you refused to kiss me.” 

“I—I_ haven’t slept either,’ she faltered. 
“Because of me, Blossom ?” 

“IT begin to think and it makes me so un- 
happy.” ; 

“Oh, damn it! Do you love me, Blossom?” 

“What difference does it make whether I do 
or notr 

“It makes all the difference under Heaven! 
Would you like to love me, Blossom?” 

“T oughtn’t to let myself think of it, and | 
don’t when I can help it.” 





mu 
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“But can you help it? Tell me, can you heip 
it?” 

Turning away from him, she cast a startled 
glance under the willows in the direction of the 
house. 

“IT must be going back. They will miss me. 

“Don’t you think I shall miss you, Beauty?” 

“[ don’t know. I haven’t thought.” 

“If you knew how miserable I'll be after you 
have left me, you’d kiss me once before you go.” 

“Don’t ask me, I can’t—I really can’t, Mr 
Jonathan.” 

“Hang Mr. Jonathan and all that appertains 
to him! What’s to become of me, condemned 
to this solitude, if you refuse to be kind to me? 
By Jove, if it wasn’t for my mother, [’d ask 
you to marry me!” 

“I don’t want to marry you,” she responded 
haughtily, and completed her triumph. Some- 
thing stronger than passion—that something 
compounded partly of moral fibre, partly of a 
phlegmatic temperament, guided her at the 
critical moment. His words had been casual, but 
her reception of them charged them with ser- 
iousness almost before he was aware. A pass- 
ing impulse was crystallized by the coldness of 
her manner into a permanent desire. 

“If I were free to do it, I'd make you want 
to,” he said. 

She moved from him, walking rapidly into the 
deeper shelter of the willows. ‘The autumn sun- 
jight, shining through the leafless boughs, cast a 
delicate netting of shadows over the brilliant 
fairness of her body. He saw the rose of her 
cheek melting into the warm whiteness of her 
throat, which was encircled by two deliciously 
infantile creases of flesh. To look at her led 
almost inevitably to the desire to touch her. 

“Are you going without a word to me, Blos- 


som ?’ 

“I don’t know what to say—you never seem 
to believe me.” 

“You know well enough what [ want you to 
say--but you’re frozen all through, that’s what's 
the matter.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Jonathan.” 

“At what hour to-morrow, Blossom?” 

She shook her head, softly obstinate. 

“TI mustn’t meet you again. If grandma—or 
any of the others found out they would never 
forgive me—they are so stern and straight. I've 
gone too far already, and besides—” 

“Besides what?” 

“You make me feel wicked and underhand 

“Do you mean that you can walk off like this 


and never see me again?” 

Tears came to her eyes. “You oughtn’t to 
put it like that!” 

“But that’s just what it means. Now, darling, 
do you think you can do it?” 

“T don’t think—but I’ll have to do it.” 

His nervous irritability became suddenly vio- 
lent, and the muscles of his face contracted as 
if from a spasm of physical pain. 

“Confound it all! Why shouldn’t I marry 


you, Blossom?” he burst out. “You're the most 
le 


beautiful woman I’ve ever seen and you look 
every inch a lady. If it wasn’t for my mother 
I'd pick you up to-day and carry you off to 
Washington.” 
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“Your mother would never give in. There’s 
no use talking about it.” 

“It isn’t her giving in, but her health. You 
see, she has heart disease, and any sudden shock 
_brings on one of these terrible attacks that may 
kill her. She bears everything like an angel—I 
never heard a complaint from her in my life— 
not even when she was suffering tortures—but 
the doctors say now that another failure of her 
heart would be fatal.” 

“IT know,” she admitted softly, “they said that 
twenty years ago, didn’t they ?” 

“Well, she’s been on her back almost all the 
time during those twenty years. It’s wonderful 
what she’s borne—her angelic patience. And, 
of course, her hopes all hang on me now. She’s 
got nobody else.” 

“But I thought Miss Kesiah was so devoted 
to her.” 

“Oh, she is—she is, but Aunt Kesiah has 
never really understood her. Just to look at 
them, you can tell how different they are. That’s 
how it is, Blossom—I’m tied, you see—tied hand 
and foot.” 

“Yes, I see,” she rejoined. “Your uncle was 
tied. too. I’ve heard that he used to say—tied 
with a silk string, he called it.” 

“You wouldn’t have me murder my mother, 
would you?” he demanded irritably, kicking at 
the twisted root of a willow. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Jonathan,” she responded 
quietly, and started toward the house. 

“Wait a minute——oh, Blossom, come back!” 
he entreated—but without pausing she ran quick- 
ly up the crooked path under the netting of 
shadows. 

“So that’s the end,” said Gay angrily. “By 
Jove, I’m well out of it,’ and went home to 
dinner. “I won’t see her again,” he thought as 
he entered the house, and the next instant, when 
he ascended the staircase, “I never saw such a 
mouth in my life. It looks as if it would melt 
if you kissed it—” 

The dinner, which was pompously served by 
Abednego and a younger butler, seemed to him 
tasteless and stale, and he complained querul- 
ously of a bit of cork he found in his wine 
glass. His mother, supported by cushions in 
her chair at the head of the table, to which he 
had brought her in his arms, lamented his lack 
of appetite, and inquired tenderly if he were 
suffering? For the first time in his life he dis- 
covered that he was extinguishing, with diffi- 
culty, a smouldering resentment against her. 
Kesiah’s ugliness became a positive affront to 
him, and he felt as bitterly toward her as though 
she had purposely designed her appearance in 
order to annoy him. The wine she drank show- 
ed immediately in her face, and he determined 
to tell his mother privately that she must forbid 
her sister to drink anything but water. By the 
dim gilt framed mirror above the mantel he 
discovered that his own features were flushed, 
also, but a red face was not, he felt, a cause 
of compunction to one of his sex. 

“You haven't eaten your mutton, dear,” said 
Mrs. Gay anxiously. “I ordered it especially be- 
cause you like it. Are you feeling unwell?” 








“I’m not hungry,” he replied, rather crossly, 
“This place gets on my nerves, and will end 
by driving me mad.” 

“[ suppose you'd better go away,” she re- 
turned, plaintively wounded. “I wouldn’t be so 
selfish as to want to keep you by me if you are 
unhappy.” 

“IT don’t want to leave you, mother—but, I 
ought to get back to the stock market. It’s no 
good idling around—I don’t think I was cut 
out for a farmer.” 

“Try this sherry. Your uncle brought it from 
Spain, and it was buried during the war.” 

He filled his glass, drained it quickly, and 
with an effort recovered his temper. 

“Yes, I'd better go,” he repeated, and knew 
while he spoke that he could not leave as long 
as the thought of Blossom tormented him. 

Swift half visions of her loveliness—of cer- 
tain delectable details of her face or figure 
flitted always before him. He saw her eyes, 
like frosted periwinkles under their warm white 
lids, which appeared too heavy to open wide; 
the little brown mole that played up and down 
when she laughed; and the soft, babyish creases 
that encircled her throat. Each of these memor- 
ies set his heart to a quicker beating and caused 
a warin sensation, like the caress of a burning 
sun, to pass over his body. 

“The Revercombs over at the mill are kicking 
up a row, mother,” he said suddenly, again 
filling his wine glass and again putting it down 
empty, “have they any sort of standing in the 
county, do you suppose?” 

“T’ve heard they call themselves connections 
of the Revercombs higher in the State, dear— 
but I don’t know and I’ve never come into con- 
tact with any of the country people about here. 
Kesiah may be able to tell you.” 

Until then neither of them had alluded to 
Kesiah, whom they accepted by ignoring much 
as if she had been one of the familiar pieces of 
furniture, at which they never glanced because 
they were so firmly convinced that it stood on 
its place. She had eaten her dinner with the 
relish of a person to whom food, taken at reg- 
ular hours three times a day, had become the 
prime consolation in life; and when the ques- 
tion was put to her, she was obliged to ask 
them to repeat it because she had been thought- 
fully regarding a dish of baked tomatoes and 
wondering if a single yielding to temptation 
would increase a tendency to the gout that had 
lately developed. 

“What do you know of the Revercombs, Kes- 
iah? Are they in any degree above the common 
people about here?” 

“The miller is a rather extraordinary char- 
acter, I believe,” she answered, lifting the spoon 
out of the dish of tomatoes as it was handed 
to her, and then shaking her head with a sigh 
and letting it fall. 

“Mr. Chamberlayne says he is quite well 
educated, but the rest of them, of course, are 
very primitive and plain. They have always 
been strait-laced and honest and IJ hear that 
the mother—she came from Piping Tree and 
was one of the Hawtreys—is violently opposed 
to her son’s marriage with Molly Merryweather. 
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There is a daughter, also, who is said to be 
beautiful though rather dull.” 

“Yes, I've seen the girl,” observed Mrs. Gay, 
“heavy and blond, isn’t she? The mother, | 
should say, is decidedly the character of the 
family. She has rather terrible convictions, and 
once a great many years ago, she came over 
here—forced her way into my sick-room to re- 
buke me about the behavior of the servants or 
something. Your Uncle Jonathan was obliged 
to !ead her out and pacify her—she was quite 
upset. | remember. 3y the way, Kesiah,” she 
pursued, “haven’t I heard that Mr. Mullen is at- 
tentive to the daughter? It seems a pity, for 
he is quite a superior young man—his sermons 
are really remarkable, and he might easily have 
done better. 

“Oh, that was when he first came here, An- 
gela, before he met Molly Merryweather. It’s 
singular the fascination that girl possesses for 
the men around here.” 

Gay laughed shortly. “Well, it’s a primitive 
folk, isn't it?” he said, “and gets on the nerves 
after a while.” 

Through the afternoon he was restless and 
out of humor, tormented less by the memory 
of Blossom’s face than by the little brown mole 
on her cheek. He resolved a dozen times a day 
that he would not see her, and in the very act 
of resolving, he would begin to devise means 
of waylaying her as she went down to the store 
or passed to and from the pasture. A certain 
sex hatred, which is closely allied to the mere 
physical fact of love, asserted itself at times, 
and he raged hotly against her coldness, her 
indifference, against the very remoteness that 
attracted him. Then he would soften to her, 
and with the softening there came always the 
longing not only to see, but to touch her—to 
breathe her breath, to lay his hand on her throat, 

The next day he went to the willow copse, 
but she did not come. On the one following, 
he took down his gun and started out to shoot 
partridges, but when the hour of the meeting 
came, he found himself wandering over the 
fields near the Revercombs’ pasture, with his 
eye on the little path which she had come that 
rimy October morning. ‘The third afternoon, 
when he had watched for her in a fury of dis- 
appointment, he ordered his horse and wen: for 
a gallop down the sunken road to the mill. At 
the first turn, where the woods opened into a 
burned out clearing, he came suddenly upon 
her, and the hunger at his heart gave place to a 
delicious sense of fulfilment. 

“Blossom, how can you torture me so?” he 
exclaimed when he had dismounted at her side 
and flung his arm about her. 

She drew slowly away, submissive even in 
her avoidance. 

“I did not mean to torture you—I'm sorry,” 
she answered humbly. 

“It’s come to this!” he burst out, “that I 
can't stand it another week without losing my 
senses. I’ve thought till I’m distracted. Blos- 
som, will you marry me?” 

“OQ Mr. Jonathan!” she gasped while her 
breast fluttered like a bird’s. 

“Not openly, of course—there’s my mother to 
think of—but I'll take you to Washington— 
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we'll find a way somehow. Can't you arrange 
to go to Applegate for a day or two, or let 
your people think you have?” 

“TI can—yes—” she responded in the same 
troubled tone. “I’ve a school friend living 
there, and I sometimes spend several days with 
her.” 

“Then go on Saturday—no, let’s see—this is 
Tuesday. Can you go on Friday, darling?” 

“Perhaps. I can’t tell—I think so—I must 
see.” 

As he drew her forward, she bent toward him, 
still softly, still humbly, and an instant later, his 
arms were about her and his lips pressed hers. 


In Her Own Right* 


It was somewhat daring to introduce a 
secret drawer, a mysterious chart, an un- 
expected legacy, and a buried treasure into 
an up-to-date love-story with the scenes 
laid in a staid old Southern town nearby 
Annapolis. 

However, Mr. Scott proves his right to 
the audacity, for his book is a delightfully 
fresh and sane little comedy, introducing 
a clean young American who can accept 
adverse fortune philosophically; his 
friend, a charming but practical-minded 
Irishman, and two captivating girls—one 
a New York heiress and the other a 
Southern beauty, who early captivates 
staid Colin, who had never loved. 

To tell the story would scarcely be fair. 
Mr. Scott tells it in a most entertaining 
way. It is a good tale for the summer, 
very light, very amusing and very clean, 
with plenty of bright conversation, and 
the touch of adventure that makes the va- 
cation novel a treasure to be enjoyed and 
shared. 

From In Her Own Right 

“I’ve been thinking,” said Croyden, as they 
footed it across the Severn bridge, “that, 1f we 
knew the year in which the light-house was 
erected, we could get the average encroach- 
ment of the sea every year, and, by a little fig- 
uring, arrive at where the point was in 1720. 
It would be approximate, of course,, but it 
would give us a start—something more definite 
than we have now. For all we know Par- 
menter’s treasure may be a hundred yards out 
in the Bay.” _ wae! 

Macloud nodded. “And if we don't find 
the date, here,” he added, “we can go to 


Washington and get it from the Navy De- 
partment. An inquiry from Senator Rickrose 
will bring what we want, instantly.” 

“At the same time, why shouldn't we get per- 
mission to camp on the Point for a few 


*In Herr Own Ricut. By John Reed Scott. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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weeks?” Croyden suggested. “It would make 
it easy for us to dig and investigate, and fish 
and measure, in fact, do whatever we wished. 
Having a permit from the Department, would 
remove all suspicion.” 

“Bully! We’re fond of the open—with a town 
convenient!” Macloud laughed. “I know Rick- 
rose well, we can go down this afternoon and 
see him. He will be so astonished that we 
are not seeking a political favor, he will go 
to the Secretary himself and make ours a 
personal request. Then we will get the neces- 
sary camp stuff, and be right on the job.” 

They had passed the Experiment Station and 
the Rifle Range, and were rounding the shoal 
onto the Point, when the trotting of a rapidly 
approaching horse came to them from the rear. 

“Suppose we conceal ourselves, and take a 
look,” suggested Macloud. “Here is a fine 
place.” 

He pointed to some rocks and bushes that 
lined the roadway. The next instant, they had 
disappeared behind them. 

A moment more, and the horse and buggy 
came into view. In it were two men—of 
medium size, dressed quietly, with nothing 
about them to attract attention, save that the 
driver had a hook-nose, and the other was 
bald, as the removal of his hat, an instant, 
showed. 

“The thieves!’ whispered Croyden. 

“Yes—I'll bet a hundred on it!” Macloud 
answered. 

“Greenberry Point seems far off,” said the 
driver—"I wonder if we can have taken the 
wrong road?” 

“This is the only one we could take,” the 
other answered, “so we must be right. I won- 
der what that jay’s doing?” he added, with 
a laugh. 

“Cussing himself for 
in the noise of the team 

“Right, you are!” said Croyden, lifting him- 
self from a bed of stones and vines. “Right, 
you are, my friend! And if I had a gun, I'd 
give the Coroner a job with both of vou.” 

Macloud looked thoughtful. 

“It would be most effective,” he said. “But 
could we carry it off cleanly? The law is 
embarrassing if we're detected, you know.” 





The rest was lost 


“You’re not serious?” said Croyden. 

“T never was more so,” the other answered. 
“I'd shoot those scoundrels down without a 
second’s hesitation, if I could do it and not 
be caught.” 

“A trifle unconventional!’ commented Croy- 
den. “However, your idea isn’t half bad; they 
wouldn’t hesitate to do the same to us.” 

“Exactly! They won’t hesitate—and, what's 
more, they have the nerve to take the chance. 
That is the difference between us and them.” 

They waited until they could no longer hear 
the horse's hoof-falls nor the rumble of the 
wheels. Then they started forward, keeping 
off the road and taking a course that afforded 
the protection of the trees and undergrowth. 
Presently, they caught sight of the two men—- 
out in the open. their heads together, poring 
over a paper, presumably the Parmenter letter. 
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it was to pick my pocket!” chuckled Croyden 
“There’s the letter—and there are the men who 
stole it. And we are helpless to interfere, and 
they know it. It’s about as aggravating as—” 
Ele stopped, for want of a suitable comparison. 

Macloud only nodded in acquiescence. 

The men finished with the letter. Hook- 
nose went on to the Point, and stood looking 
at the ruins of the light-house out in the Bay; 
the other turned and viewed the trees that 
were nearest. 

“Much comfort you'll get from either,” mut- 
tered Croyden. 

Hook-nose returned, and the two held a pro- 
longed conversation, each of them gesticulat- 
ing, now toward the water, and again toward 
the timber. Finally, one went down to the 
extreme point and stepped off two hundred 
and fifty paces inland. He marked this point 
with a stone. 

Bald-head pointed to the trees, a hundred 
vards away, and shook his head. More talk 
followed. Then they produced a compass, and 
ran the additional distance to the North-east. 

“Dig! dam you, dig!” exclaimed Maclend. 
“The treasure’s not there.” 

“You'll have to work your brain a _ bit,” 
Croyden added. “The letter’s not all that’s 
needed, thank Heaven! You've stolen the one, 
but you can’t steal the other.” 

The men, after consulting together. went 
to the buggy, took out two picks and shovels, 
and, returning to the place, fell to work. 

“Did you ever sec such fools?” said Mac- 
loud. “Dig! dam you, dig!” 

After a short while, Bald-head threw down 
his pick and hoisted himself out of the hole 
\n animated discussion followed. 

“He's got a glimmer of intelligence, at last.” 
Croyden muttered. 

The discussion grew more animated, they 
waved their arms toward the Bay, and toward 
the Severn. and toward the land. Hook-nose 
slammed his pick up and down to emphasize 
his argument. Jald-head did likewise. 

“They'll be doing the war dance, next!” 
laughed Macloud. 

“When thieves fall out, honest men come 
by their own,’ ” Croyden quoted. 

“More honest men, you mean—the com- 
parative degree.” 

“Life is made up of comparatives,”’ said 
Croyden. “What’s the matter now?” as Bald- 
head faced about and stalked back to the 
buggy. “Has he quit work so soon?” 

“He has simply quit digging a hole at ran- 
dom,” Macloud said. ‘My lord, he’s taking a 
drink!” 

Bald-head, however, did not return to his 
companion. Instead, he went out to the Bay 
and stood looking across the water toward the 
bug-light. Then he turned and looked back 
toward the timber. 

He was thinking, as they had. The land 
had been driven inward by the encroachment 
of the Bay—the beeches had, long since, disap- 
peared, the victims of the gales which swept 
the Point. There was no place from which 
to start the measurements. Beyond the fact 


“It is not as easy finding the treasure, as 
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that, somewhere near by, old Parmenter had 
buried his treasure, one hundred and ninety 
years before, the letter was of no definite 
use to anyone. 

From the Point, he retraced his _ steps 
leisurely to his companion, who had continued 
digging, said something—to which Hook-nose 
seemingly made no reply, save by a shovel 
of sand—and continued directly toward the 
timber. ‘ 

“Has he seen us?” said Croyden. 

“I think not—these bushes are ample pro- 
tection. Lie low.... He’s not coming this 
way—he’s going to inspect the big trees on 
our left....They won’t help you, my light- 
fingered friend; they’re not the right sort.” 

\iter a time, Bald-head abandoned the 
search and went back to his friend. Throw- 
ing himself on the ground, he talked vigor- 
ously, and, apparently, to some effect, for, 
presently, the digging ceased and Hook-nose 
began to listen. At length, he tossed the pick 
and shovel aside, and lifted himself out of the 
hole. After a few more gesticulations, they 
picked up the tools and returned to the buggy. 

“Have they decided to abandon it?’ said 
Croyden, as they drove away. 

The thieves, themselves, answered the ques- 
tion. At the first heavy undergrowth, they 
stopped the horse and proceeded carefully to 
conceal the tools. This accomplished, they 
drove off toward the town. 

“Hum!” said Macloud. “So you're coming 
back, are you? I wonder what you intend 
to do?” 7 

“T wish we knew,” Croyden returned. “It 
might help us—for quite between ourselves, 
Macloud, I think we’re stumped.” 

“Our first business is to move on Washing- 
ton and get the permit,” Macloud returned. 
“Hook-nose and his friend may have the 
Point, for today; they’re not likely to injure it. 
Come along!” ; 

They were passing the Marine Barracks 
when Croyden, who had been pondering over 
the matter, suddenly broke out: 

“We've got to get rid of those two fellows, 
Colin!” 

“Granted!” said Macloud. “But how are we 
to manage it?” 

“We agree that we dare not have them ar- 
rested—they would blow everything to the 
police. And the police would either graft us 
for all the jewels are worth, or inform the 
Government.” 

“Yes, but we may have to take the risk—or 
else divide up with the thieves. Which do you 
prefer to do?” ‘ 

“Neither!” said Croyden. ‘There is another 
way—except killing them, which, of course, 
would be the most effective. Why shouldn’t 
we imprison them—be our own jailers?” 

Macloud threw away his cigarette and lit 
another before he replied, then he shook his 
head. 

“Too much risk to ourselves,” he — said. 
“Somebody would likely be killed in the oper- 
ation, with the chances strongly favoring our- 
selves. I'd rather shoot them down from am- 
bush, at once.” 
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“That may require an explanation to a judge 
and jury, which would be a trifle inconvenient. 
I’'d prefer to risk my life in a fight. Then, if 
it came to court, our reputation is good, while 
theirs is in the rogues’ gallery.” 

“Where would you imprison them?” asked 
Macloud, dubiously. 

“That is the difficulty, I admit. Think over 
it, while we’re going to Washington and back; 
see if you can’t find a way out. Either we 
must jug them, securely, for a week or two. 
or we must arrest them On the whole, it 
might be wiser to let them go free—let them 
make a try for the treasure, unmolested. When 
they fail and retire, we can begin.” 

“Your last alternative doesn’t sound particu- 
larly attractive to me—or to you, either, I 
fancy.” 

“This isn’t going to be a particularly attrac- 
tive quest, if we want to succeed,” said Croy- 
den. “Pirate’s gold breeds pirate’s ways, I 
reckon—blood and violence and sudden death. 
We’ll try to play it without death, however, 
if our opponents will permit. Such title as 
exists to Parmenter’s hoard, is in me, and I 
am not minded to relinquish it without a strug- 
gle. I wasn’t especially keen at the start, but 
I’m keen enough, now—and I don’t propose to 
be blocked by two rogues, if there is a way 
out.” 

“And the way out, according to your notion, 
is to be our own jailers, think you?” said Mac- 
loud. “Well, we can chew on it—the manner 
of procedure is apt to keep us occupied a 
few hours.” 

They took the next train, on the Electric 
Line, to Washington, Macloud having tele- 
phoned ahead and made an appointment with 
Senator Rickrose—whom, luckily, they found 
at the Capital—to meet them at the Metro- 
politan Club for luncheon. \t Fourteenth 
Street, they changed to a Connecticut Avenue 
car, and, dismounting at Seventeenth and dodg- 
ing a couple of automobiles, entered the Pom- 
peian brick and granite building, the home ot 
the Club which has the most representative 
membership in the country 

Macloud was on the non-resident list, and 
the door-man, with the memory for faces which 
comes from long practice. greeted him, in- 
stantly, by name, though he had not seen him 
for months. 

“Ves, Mr. Macloud, Senator Rickrose just 
came in,” he said. 

They met the Senator in the Red Room. He 
was very tall, with a tendency to corpulency, 
which, however, was lost in his great height; 
very dignified, and, for one of his service, 
very young—of immense influence in the coun- 
cils of his party, and the absolute dictator in 
his own State. Inheriting a superb machine 
from a “matchless leader,’—who died in the 
harness—he had developed it into a well-nigh 
perfect organization for political control. All 
power was in his hands, from the lowest to 
the highest, he ruled with a sway as absolute 
as a despot. His word was the ultimate law— 
from it an appeal did not lie. 

“How are you, old fellow?” he said to Mac- 
loud, dropping a hand on his shoulder. “T 
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haven't seen you for a long time—and, Mr, 
Croyden, | think | have met you in North- 
umberland. I’m glad, indeed, to see you both.” 
He touched a bell. “Take the orders!” he said, 
to the boy. 

“Senator!” said Macloud, a little later, when 
they had finished luncheon. “I want to ask 
a slight favor—not political, however—so it 
won't have to be endorsed by the organiza- 
tion.” 

The Senator laughed. “In that event, it 1s 
granted before you ask. What is it I can do?” 

“Have the Secretary of the Navy issue us a 
permit to camp on Greenberry Point.” 

“Where the devil is Greenberry Point?” said 
Rickrose. 

“Across the Severn River from Annapolis.” 

Rickrose turned in his chair and glanced 
over the dining-room. Then he raised his 
hand to the head waiter. 

“Has the Secretary of the Navy had lunch- 
eon?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir—before you came in.” 

The Senator nodded. 

“We would better go over to the Depart- 
ment, at once, or we shall miss him,” he said. 
“Chevy Chase is the drawing card, in the 
afternoon.” 

The reception hour was long passed, but the 
Secretary was in and would see Senator Rick- 
rose. He came forward to meet him—a tall, 
middle-aged, well-groomed man, with sandy 
hair, whose principal recommendation for the 
post he filled was the fact that he was the larg- 
est contributor to the campaign fund in his 
State, and his senior senator needed him in 
his business, and had refrigerated him into the 
Cabinet for safe keeping—that being the only 
job which insured him from being a candidate 
for the Senator's own seat. It is a great game, 
is politics! 

“Mr. Secretary!” said Rickrose, “my friends 
want a permit to camp for two weeks on 
Greenberry Point.” 

“Greenbury Point!” said the § 
vaguely—‘that’s somewhere out in S 
cisco harbor?” 

“Not the Greenberry Point they mean,” the 
Senator replied. “It’s down at Annapolis— 
across the Severn from the Naval Academy, 
and forms part of that command, I presume 
It is waste land, unfortified and wind swept.” 

“Oh, to be sure. I know it. Why wouldn't 
the Superintendent give you a permit?” turn- 
ing to Macloud. “It is within his jurisdiction.” 

“We didn’t think to ask him,” said Macloud. 
“We supposed it was necessary to apply direct 
to you.” 

“They are not familiar with the customs of 
the service,’ explained Rickrose, “and, as 
I may run down to see them, just issue the 
permit to me and party. The Chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee is inspecting the 
Point, if you need an excuse.” 

“Oh, no! none whatever—however, a dupli- 
cate will be forwarded to the Superintendent. 
If it should prove incompatible with the inter- 
ests of the service,” smiling, “he will inform 
the Department, and we shall have to revoke 
a 


Secretary, 


an Fran- 


He rang for his stenographer and dictated 
the permit. When it came in, he signed it 
and passed it over to Rickrose. 

“Anything else I can do for you, Senator?” 
he asked. 

“Not today, thank you, Mr. Secretary,” Rick- 
rose answered. 

“Do you actually intend to come down?” 
asked Macloud, when they were in the cor- 
ridor. “That will be bully.” 

He shot a look at Croyden. His face was 
a study. Hunting the Parmenter treasure, with 
the Chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee 
as a disinterested spectator, was rather start- 
ling, to say the least. The Senator’s reply 
reassured them. 

“Impossible!” he said. The campaign opens 
next week, and I’m drawn as a spell-binder in 
the Pacific States. That figurehead was ruf- 
fling his feathers on you, just to show himself, 
so [ thought I’d comb him down a bit. You'll 
experience no difficulty, I fancy. If you do, 
wire me, and I'll get busy. I’ve got to go 
over to the State Department now, so I'll say 
good-bye — anything else you want let n 
know.” 

“Next for a sporting goods shop,” said Mac- 
loud as they went down the steps into Penn- 
sylvania Avenue; “for a supply of small arms 
and ammunition—and, incidentally, a couple of 
tents. We can get a few cooking utensils in 
Annapolis, but we will take our meals at Carvel 
Hall. I think neither of us is quite ready to 
turn cook.” 

“IT am sure I’m content!” laughed Croyden. 
“We can hire a horse and buggy by the week, 
and keep them handy—better get a small tent 
for the horse, while we’re about it.” 

They went to a shop on F Street, where 
they purchased three tents of suitable size, two 
Winchester rifles, and a pair of Colt’s military 
revolvers with six-and-a-half inch barrels, and 
the necessary ammunition. These they directed 
should be sent to Annapolis immediately. Cots 
and blankets could be procured there, with 
whatever else was necessary. 

They were bound up F Street, toward the 
Electric Station, when Macloud broke out. 

“Tf we had another man with us, your im- 
prisonment idea would not be so difficult—we 
could bag our game much more easily, and 
guard them more securely when we had them. 
As it is, it’s mighty puzzling to arrange.” 

“True enough!” said Croyden, “but where 
is the man who is trustworthy—not to mention 
willing to take the risk, of being killed or 
tried for murder, for someone else’s benefit? 
They’re not many like you, Colin.” 

A man, who was looking listlessly in a win- 
dow just ahead, turned away. He bore an 
air of dejection, and his clothes, while well cut, 
were beginning to show hard usage and care- 
lessness. 

“Axtell!” Macloud observed—“and on his 
uppers!” 

“There’s our man!” exclaimed Croyden. “He 
is down hard, a little money with a small 
divide, if successful, will get him. What do 


you say? 
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thing!” replied Macloud. “It’s up to 


xtell saw them; he hesitated, whether to 

to go on. Croyden solved the ques- 

llo! Axtell, what are you doing here?” 
id, extending his hand. 

\xtell grasped it, as a drowning man a 
straw 

“You're kind to ask, Mr. Croyden! Mighty 
kind in one who lost so much through us.” 

“You were not to blame—Royster’s respon- 
sible, and he’s gone——” 

“To hell!” Axtell interrupted, bitterly. ‘May 
he burn forever!” 

“Amen to that wish!’ Croyden smiled 
“Meanwhile, can I do anything for you? You're 
having a run of hard luck, aren’t you?” 

For a moment, Axtell did not answer—he 
was gulping down his thoughts. 

“T am,” he said: “I’ve just ten dollars to 
my name. I came here thinking the Congress 
men, who made piles through our office, would 
get me something, but they gave me the mar- 
ble stare. I was good enough to tip them off 
and do favors for them, but they’re not re- 
membering me now. Do you know where | 
can get a job?” 

“Yes—lI'll give you fifty dollars and board, if 
you will come with us for two weeks. Will 
you take it?” 

“Will I take it?—Well, rather!” 

“What you're to do, with Mr. Macloud and 
myself, we will disclose later. If, then, you 
don’t care to aid us, we must ask you to keep 
silence about it.” 

“[ doen't want to know anything!” said Ax- 
tell. “I'll do my part, and ask no questions 
and thank you for trusting me. You're the 
first man since our failure who hasn’t hit me 
in the face—don’t you think I appreciate it?” 

“Very good!” said Croyden. “Have you any 
other baggage?” nodding toward a small bag, 
which Axtell had in his hand. 

“Then, come along—we’re bound for An- 
napolis, and the car leaves in ten minutes.” 


The Gamblers* 

Wildcat speculation in New York City, 
involving men of birth and influence and 
splendid reputation, gives the background 
for this dramatic story of love and money 
and the complications that arise out of the 
marriage of a woman to a man she does 
not love and the efforts of her husband to 
ruin financially the man she does love. 

The book is not a problem tale in any 
sense of the word—the problem enters 
after the main portion of the story is com- 
pleted. The interest lies in the picture of 
big deals and in the attempts that men 
make to extricate themselves when greed 

*Tue Gameiers. By Charles Klein and Ar 
thur Hornblow. G. W. Dillingham Company. 


or ambition has plunged them deep into 
the mire. 

There are a number of excellent char- 
acter studies, and the tale carries one along 
on the tide of its dramatic episodes. The 
book is really a play cast in novel form— 
it has the dialog, the terse descriptive mat- 
ter, the climax oi a play. 


From The Gamblers 


Four o’clock was striking in the big custom- 
ers’ room of the Emerson Bank. The day’s 
business was over. The tellers had gone home 
The clerks were closing their ledgers. Soon 
the last employee had taken his departure and 
the watchman began to get busy locking and 
barring the massive steel doors 

The bank was deserted, yet not every body 
had gone. Upstairs in his private office Wil- 
bur Emerson sat at his desk, deep in the study 
of a number of loose sheets of paper, closely 
filled with figures and intricate calculations. 
Every now and then he rose from his seat. and 
going to the now silent stock ticker, picked 
up the tape and ran over the cabalistic signs 
and figures. Then, throwing it aside with a 
gesture of impatience, he strode nervously up 
and down the room. 

“Why doesn’t Cowper come?” he muttered 
to himself. “Its past four. He ought to be 
here. If he’s only been able to raise the 
money, it will put us right.” 

Drepping into the seat at the desk, he 
buried his face in his two hands. The con- 
tinued mental and physical strain was more 
than he could hear. Unless the tide turned 
soon he would be an utter wreck. People 
envied him, talked about his success. Little 
they knew what it had cost. What does the 
world know or care? The man who, by shee 
audacity. does big things is the her) of the 
hour. While the sun shines he is courted, 
envied; but once let the tide turn; Ins friends 
fall away, he is maligned, forgotten. Wh« 
can guess at what cost this apparent success, 
this tremendous publicity has been attained, 
at what awful sacrifice of health or honor, 
or both? He had succeeded beyond his wildest 
hopes. He had tasted the sweets of power. 
great wealth had been within his grasp. But 
now the tide seemed on the ebb. Of late things 
had gone badly. -He had avoided destruction 
only by a fluke. 

As he sat there all alone thinking, scheming, 
the seriousness of his position became clearer 
to him. Something must be done and quickly 
The strain he was under was slowly under- 
mining his reason. Utterly exhausted, he felt 
himself about to collapse. Gradually his highly 
nervous condition gave way to a dull feeling 
of insensibility and indifference. The world and 
its affairs seemed a million miles away. Al! 
outward disturbances—the cries in the streets. 
the noise of traffic, the tick of the clock- 
had a strange, far-away sound. They were 
there, as usual, but he heard them not. Before 
his feverish mental vision arose the face and 
form of a girl whose image he had never 
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ceased to carry in his heart, although she had 
married another man. What would she say 
to his disgrace? In this fevered fancy he 
thought he could detect an expression of sad- 
ness in her large, luminous dark eyes. She 
seemed to beckon him to come to her, as if 
she had something important to impart to 
him. Perhaps she was unhappy with her hus- 
band. How Darwin would exult over his down- 
fall! Already he could hear him exclaiming 
gleefully: “I told you so!’ What a sacrifice 
she had made of her life. what a wreck they 
had made of both their lives! Ii she had mar- 
ried him, things might have been different. He 
would not have been tempted into all this wild 
frenzy of speculation. She would have been 
his guiding star, his sane adviser. 

If he got out of this scrape it would be a 
lesson to him. Never again would he allow 
himself to be tempted. It was not his fault 
if the bank had become so deeply involved. 
No man with red blood in his veins would have 
acted differently. He had done it for the best 
If he had succeeded in making that merger 
with the Nelson Bank the other fellows—pow- 
erful business rivals—would have at once se- 
cured control. The situation was such that it 
became absolutely imperative to block their 
game. To make the merger, money was 
needed—a lot of money. None was available. 
Carefully made plans for the quick realization 
of a million dollars had failed—failed miserably 
at the eleventh hour. Then the market went 
to pieces. They had to protect their holdings 
at all hazards. A loan was out of the question 
There was no time for that. Yet they must 
have money if they were to circumvent and 
thwart their foes. Money he had to get. some 
how, somewhere. All at once, like a flash, it 
had dawned upon him—the vaults of the Emer- 
son banks! Over five million dollars in specie 
lay idle in the vaults. By using some of it he 
could make it yield a return to the stock- 
holders of over 25 per cent. It was a legiti- 
mate business transaction. The merger 
would promote their interests. Of course, it 
was dangerous, it was wrong, to touch the 
bank’s reserves. But who would be the wiser? 
It would never get out. The personal notes 
of himself and his fellow directors were col- 
lateral for the loan. There was plenty of time 
to take up the notes and pay back the money. 
The bank had only recently been examined; 
another examination was not due for months. 

Well, it was all over with now. For the 
time being they had confounded their enemies 
and had a breathing spell. The Money Trust. 
amazed at their powers of resistance. had 
stayed their hand, the decline on the Exchange 
had stopped, prices were recovering. The pub- 
lic, feeling more confidence, had ceased to 
harass the banks. The worst of the storm was 
over, but the skies were not yet clear by any 
means. As long as those notes were in the 
vaults, as long as the money they had taken 
was not repaid, there was danger. Already 
there had been disquieting rumors. Only last 
evening the financial column of an evening 
newspaper had made vague allusions to a well- 
known promoter who had successfully weath- 





ered the storm, although known to be ily 
long of the market. “Wall Street rumor,” the 
writer went on to say, “had it that the insti- 
tution of which the promoter was the head 


narrowly escaped finding itself in a rious 
predicament.” When he read that \WVilbur 
winced. His enemies were watching him, that 
Was very evident. No doubt some of them 
had guessed how he had dammed the od. 
Probably complaint had already been made to 


the authorities, which would explain — the 
despatch they had received from Washington: 
“The bank examiner will visit your institution 
next week.” 


The shock had come like a bolt from the 
blue. A hurried call brought the badly fright- 
ened directors together again once more in 


secret session. Raymond, livid from anxiety had 
dropped his airs of insolent bravado; Took 
was peevish and penitent, Cowper morose, 
Raymond and Cowper were disposed to blame 
Wilbur. Wrathfully the young man_ turned 
on them till they winced. 


Ker 


“Don’t sit snarling here,’ he shouted. “Get 
out and hustle for money. Those notes must 
be made good. The bank examiner will be 
here next week. No power on earth can pre- 
vent his discovering what we've done. li he 
finds our notes and then discovers the specie 


gone, he'll make a report to Washington, and 
a thorough investigation will be ordered. The 


notes will be discovered. No power on ¢ rth 
can save us from indictment!” 

“What can we do? What can we do?” came 
from the directors in frightened chorus 

“Get out and hustle for money. Go to your 
friends Rush all over town Borrow it or 
steal it, any way you like. But get the money 


somehow, and help take up those notes. | 
do the same. You, also, Cowper. What about 
those rich relatives of yours in Philadelphia? 
Jump on the train and see what you can rais¢ 
to save us! Report back here to me.” 





+ 


The time dragged along, and _ still Wilbur 
sat at his desk waiting for Cowper. He had 
been four davs away. He ought to have don 
something by this time. Suddenly he thought 
he heard a footstep, and he started from the 
chair and listened intently. No, he was mis- 
taken. It was not Cowper; only the watch 
man closing up the bank. Where could he be 
all this time? Sitting down before his desk 
once more he became absorbed again in the 
maze of figures on the sheet of paper before 
him, desperately trying to find some way out, 
some loophole of escape from the impending 
ruin. Money—money must be obtained at 
once. The incriminating notes must be taken 
up without delay. If only he had more time 
Tooker and Raymond had no resources; all 
their money was invested; but Cowper had 
rich friends. If only he would come. 

\ cab stopped at the curb outside. A mo- 
ment later a door slammed downstairs. He 
heard the watchman greet the newcomer. He 
started from his seat. This time he was not 
mistaken. It was Cowper. 

The next instant the young director entered 
the room. He was breathing hard, his face 
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white and haggard. Advancing eagerly, Wilbur 
exclaimed: 

“Well, Cowper?” 

The young man dropped exhausted into a 
seat and shook his head despondently. 

“Nothing!” 

Wilbur stopped short. His fingers opened 
and closed spasmodically. 

Nothing?” he echoed hoarsely. 

“No; I saw Mr. Weinstrom. He’s several 
times a millionaire. He wouldn't lend us a 
cent. I saw Mr. Saxe with the same result. 
Mr. Lucas was in Europe. Mr. Johnson re- 
fused flatly. They all talked pretty frankly 

“\What—what did they say?” 

“They said they didn’t like your methods; 
that sooner or later you'd come a cropper.” 

Wilbur’s face twitched painfully. The lines 
about his eyes and mouth deepened. He grew 
ashy pale 


“Then it’s all 


up, Cowper.” 
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His fellow director looked up, alarmed. 

“What do you mean?” demanded the new- 
comer. 

“T mean that you and I—all of us—will 
have to go to jail for this!” 

“To jail!” cried Cowper, turning pale. 

Wilbur nodded gravely. Firmly he said: 

“Yes, to jail. We have broken the law. We 
are common malefactors. We may each get 
ten years. Nothing can save us from the peni- 
tentiary—the authorities already suspect us. An 
investigation may begin to-morrow. <An_ in- 
dictment by the grand jury will speedily fol- 
low. That fellow Darwin would jump at the 
chance to prosecute us; he’s always had a per- 
sonal grudge against me, and under the pre- 
tence of doing a public service he will leave 
no stone unturned to put us behind the bars.” 

Cowper listened in consternation. His face 
had grown ashen white. 

“Can’t you do something?” he cried. 


From The Gamblers 
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“I’ve done everything possible,” replied Wil- 
bur calmly. “I have left nothing undone. 
There is still a chance that I may be able to 
save the situation. I am now negotiating for 
a loan. Ii I succeed we are saved; if I fai! 
we're lost.” 

Cowper looked at him in dismay. 

“Prison!” he wailed,  terror-stricken. a 
never dreamed of anything like that.” Ad- 
vancing towards Wilbur, his hands _ out- 
stretched, he exclaimed pleadingly: “Oh, 
Emerson, I couldn’t stand that, I could not. 
It would wreck my life utterly. You know 
I’m engaged to Gladys Norman. Our wedding 
is fixed for next month. This will stop every- 
thing. Her family would not let her marry a 
felon.” 

Wilbur looked at him in silence. With a 
shade of irony in his voice he said quietly: 

“It’s no worse for you, Cowper, than for the 
rest of us.” 

“Perhaps not. But I could not bear it—lI 
could not.” 

Wilbur looked at his watch. 

“There is still twenty-four hours before the 
examiner's visit.” Taking his hat he said im- 
patiently: “In that time we may be able to 
do something. Don’t stand moaning there. 
Get out and do something. Go and see Harris 
& Harris, ask Richardson & Co., appeal to 
Woodford & Son. We've done them favors 
in the past. See what you can do. T'll do 
the same. I'll turn the city inside out to raise 
that money.” 

“And if you don’t succeed?” demanded Cow- 
per fearfully. 

“We all go to jail!” was the laconic re- 
joinder. 

John Verney* 

The story of an English politician and 
his able secretary. The picture is a very 
complete one of life among Parliamen- 
tarians and social leaders. John Verney 
makes himself—by dint of hard work and 
a clean-souled ainbition backed by an iron 
will. 

The heroine proves herself a delightful 
girl, made of the right stuff, and her 
reward for the faithfulness of John 
Verney makes for a happy conclusion of 
the many and varied episodes of his life. 

In point of artistic quality John Verney 
shows Mr. Vachell at his best—the story 
is finely moulded and exquisitely finished, 
the product of a2 trained as well as a tal- 
ented pen. 


The Light That Lurest 
That the crimes committed in Paris 
were horrible at the time of the French 


*JoHN VerNEy. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
George H. Doran Company. 

*THE Licht trHat Lures. By Percy Breb- 
ner. H. K. Fly Company. 











Revolution is vividly attested in Mr. |sreb- 
ner’s latest book, The Light That !.ures, 
An American of French ancestry ‘s the 
hero of the story, a man who as a boy 
had had strange dreams of freeing his 
mother’s land from the awful scourge of 
aristocracy. In coming to Paris, Richard 
Barrington encountered a dying man, who 
begged him to carry a message to a 
woman. Barrington complies with the 
request, and the search for the woman 
proves to be almost as exciting as is his 
endeavor to save her life after he has 
found her. For Barrington had no sooner 
seen Jeanne St. Clair than he loved her— 
for she was young, beautiful and in trou- 
ble. Because other men were also en- 
ticed by Jeanne’s beauty makes the story 
only more interesting and exciting. True, 
the love of one man was almost fatal to 
both Barrington and Jeanne, but finally all 
ended well, as it was meant to end. 


Maude Baxter* 

Talbot Marcy was kidnapped and placed 
on an English boat in order to prevent 
his fighting a duel with a man who had 
insulted him and was too much a coward 
to accept his challenge. Marcy escaped 
and swam to shore, reaching his old home- 
stead, where he found the cousin whom he 
hated enjoying the comforts of the place. 
His father, he learned, was dead.  Play- 
ing traitor, Marcy's cousin almost  suc- 
ceeded in having him captured, but an old 
negro servant aided Marcy to escape. 
Dorothy Hilton, the girl whom Marcy 
loved and always would love, had proved 
faithful, and under the assumed name of 
Maude Baxter was aiding her country in 
secret service. 

Throughout the story, Bull, a villainous 
creature, with his friend Dirck, plays an 
important part, and although they make 
every attempt to deal foully, they are suc- 
cessfully thwarted at every turn. 


George Thornet 


George Thorne, a promising but poor 
young fellow, discovers that he resembles 
to a remarkable degree the lost son ot 


‘Maupe Baxter. By C. C. Hotcelikiss. W 
T. Watt. 
+GeorcE THorneé. By Norval Richardson L. 
C. Page & C 
Continued on page 819) 
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The Life of Tolstoi’ 


HE iiterary baggage of Romain 
Rolland, known to Americans 
only as the author of the as 
yet unfinished — ten-volume 
novel, Jean-Christophe, is 
considerable and covers a rather wide 
range. Before beginning Jean-Christophe, 
M. Rolland produced seven or eight plays. 
He has also published a History of the 
Opera in Europe before Lulli and Scar- 
latti a volume oi propaganda in the inter- 
ests of a projected popular theater entitled 
Le Thédtre du Peuple; an exposition (in 
German) of musical conditions in the 
French capital, entitled Paris als Musik- 
stadt, an investigation of the causes of the 
decadence of Italian painting and a study 
of Millet; and he has contributed three 
volumes, Beethoven, Michel-Ange and 
Tolstoi to the excellent biographical 
series (““Vies des Hommes Illustres”) of 
the firm of Hachette. 

M. Rolland’s Tolstoi, which has just 
appeared, lacks the indefinable something 
which made his Michel-Ange and_ his 
Beethoven really remarkable productions 
of their unpretentious sort—is it possible 
that M. Rolland, who is the most consci- 
entious of men and writers, has allowed 
himself to be unduly hurried in order to 
take advantage of the universal interest in 
Tolstoi created by his recent death ?—but 
it is, notwithstanding this lack, a capital 
example of succinet biography. It com- 
presses into two hundred pages all the 
essential facts regarding the life, works 

Vit pe Torstor. By Romain Rolland. Paris, 
Hachette et Cie. 


and ideas of its subject, and may be 
recommended without hesitation to all 
persons who have neither the time nor the 
patience for Birukov’s monumental, many- 
volumed work, upon which it is confess- 
edly based. 

“The light just extinguished,” says M. 
Rolland on his first page, “was for those 
of my generation, the purest that illumi- 
nated their youth. In the heavy-shadowed 
twilight of the closing years of the fine- 
teenth century, it was the consoling star, 
the sight of which attracted and appeased 
our adolescent souls. Among those— 
numerous in France—for whom ‘Tolstoi 
was much more than an admired artist, 
the best and, for not a few, the only veri- 
table friend in all European art, | desire 
to offer to this sacred memory my tribute 
of gratitude and of love.” This paragraph 
—and there are many more of similar 
tenor in the book—is sufficient evidence 
that M. Rolland adores Tolstoi; but his 
adoration does not prevent him (wherein 
he offers a refreshing contrast with the 
average Tolstoi adorer) from discerning 
and calling attention to the great Russian’s 
minor defects. He admits that in the 
earlier stages of his literary career Tolstoi 
was violent and haughty in his relations 
with his fellow-writers, and that he more 
than half despised them because they were 
not. like himself, of noble lineage; that 
the beauty of the poetical conception of 
War and Peace was marred by the philo- 
sophical garrulousness with which he 
loaded down the work, especially toward 
the end: that the parallel romances of 
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Anna Karenina alternate in a_some- 
what stiff and factitious fashion, without 
attaining organic unity; that his passion 
for Reason in De la Iie was a no less 
blind and jealous passion than those which 
had possessed him during the first half of 
his life; that his observations regarding 
art were full of injustice and that this in- 
justice was due in part to a passionate- 
ness that often blinded him to the weak- 
ness of his reasons and in part to incom- 
plete artistic culture ; that he abused music, 
not because he disliked it, but because he 
was so intensely fond of it that he feared 
it; that he was clumsy in the greater part 
of his attempts at playwriting; that, in 
Ressurrection he lodged (character of 
Nekhludoy) in the body of a viveur of 
thirty-five the disincarnated soul (his 
own) of an old man of seventy; that there 
is a certain stiffness in the articulations of 
this novel, and that its religious conclu- 
sion is not the organic development of the 
work. 

M. Rolland also disdains to resort to the 
subterfuge (just now too much employed 
by Tolstoians) of exalting Tolstoi by 
depreciating his wife. On the contrary, 
while conceding that a moment came when 
their lives ceased to harmonize, he affirms 
the marriage of Tolstoi with Sophie Bers 
to have been, on the whole, a beneficent 
event. In this connection, M. Rolland 
says among other things: 


The personal influence of the Countess Tolstoi 
was precious for art. Well endowed in a lit- 
erary way, she was, as she says, “a veritable 
author's wife,” so profoundly did she take to 
heart her husband’s work. She labored with 
him, wrote under his dictation, copied and re- 
copied his rough draughts. She copied War and 
Peace, it is said seven times. She strove to de 
fend Tolstoi against his religious demon, the 
redoubtable spirit that was already breathing 
the death of art. She tried to keep his door 
closed to social Utopias. She revived his crea- 
tive genius. She did more: she contributed to 
this genius the new riches of her feminine soul. 
Barring certain pretty silhouettes in Enfance 
and Adolescence, woman had been almost en- 
tirely absent from the first works of Tolstoi or 
had been kept in the background. Woman ap- 
pears in Bonheur Conjugal, written under the 
influence of his love for Sophie Bers. In his 
subsequent works, types of girls and women, 
superior even to the types of men, abound and 
possess intense life. We like to believe that the 
Countess Tolstoi not only served as her hus- 
band’s model for Natacha in War and Peace 
and for Kitty in Anna Karenina, but that by 
virtue of her confidences and of her personal 





vision she was his discreet and’ precious col- 
laborator. Certain pages of Anna Karena, in 
particular, seem to me to reveal a woman’s hand 
Thanks to this union, Tolstoi, during ten or 


fifteen vears, enjoyed a peace and security which 
he had not known for a long time. Under the 


protecting wing of love, he was able to dream 
and to realize, at leisure, the masterpieces of his 
thought, colossal monuments that dominate the 


novel of the nineteenth century: Var and /’cace 
(1864-1869) and Anna Karenina (187351877). 


ALVAN F. SANBORN 


John la Farge, Artist in Color and 
in Words* 

\ finely analytical study of character, 
kindly, discerning, sympathetic, is to be 
found in John La Farge: A Memoir and 
a Study, by. Mr. Royal Cortissoz, the critic 
of the “New York Tribune.” Each was 
fortunate in the other—the one, that he 
was so variously gifted, possessed of so 
many noble traits; the other, that he was 
able to connote and coordinate the vary- 
ing subtle, fleeting, evanescent moods of a 
nature so rich, so compact of intellect and 
emotion. It was only as the result of a 
long friendship of twenty vears’ standing, 
and also from reminiscences furnished by 
the artist himself, the subject of the biog- 
raphy, that the writer was enabled to set 
forth for us, as it were, a soul's experi- 
ence. 

There was one feature in the life and 
character of John La Farge that might 
strike one as not a little singular when it 
is taken into consideration how many- 
sided he was, how full of interests his life 
was, how human and mundane—and that 
was, his deeply reverential and _ religious 
tone of thought. His biographer fre- 
quently returns to this trait in his char- 
acter. It was part of his heritage through 
some generations of French ancestry. It 
is strongly apparent in some of his most 
famous works—for instance, the Ascen- 
sion in the church of the same name in 
New York; the very original conception 
of the Magi arriving at Bethlehem, in the 
Church of the Incarnation, New York; 
the lunetto in the State Capitol at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, representing Moses receiving 
the law on Mount Sinai, and many others. 

But the limits of this notice forbid 
hardly a mention of the many excellencies 

*JoHN LA FARGE. By Royal Cortissoz. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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of this brave man—brave, that in spite of 
illnesses, he bent all his energies to the 
quict, steady development of all his 
powers. He was an orderly, conscientious 
thinker, as well as a master in the art of 
words. whereto his books—Considerations 
on Painting, and Great Masters, bear 
ample and convincing testimony. Inventor 
of a special kind of opalescent glass, on 
which he specially prided himself, he 
surely displayed amazing versatility, in 
which his biographer compares him to 
Leonardo. 

The biographer, too, in marshalling his 
facts, displays talent of no mean order in 
producing a book which is a delight to 
the reader. It may be invidious to point 
out a defect, but why does such a master 
in the choice of beautiful words use such 
an inelegant term as “bumped = up 
against,’ and words that are indicated by 
blank spaces? Were it not for these 
blemishes, the book would surely be an 
ideal one. It is one to read and read again, 
and to think upon. for the inspiration it 
gives to noble ends. 

The book is illustrated by a number of 
exquisite photogravures. ‘These, with the 
wide margins, the clear, open type, the 
tall, shapely form, give the volume an 
air of distinction. 

Mary Ltoyp. 


Argentina and Her People of 
To-day* 

Those familiar with the other volumes 
written by Mr. Winter, Guatamala, Brazil 
and Mexico and Her People of To-day, 
will, in their study of our southern 
cousins, be more than delighted to read 
this extra illustrated book, gotten up in 
uniform style with the others, and com- 
pleting the set of four very substantial, 
interesting and accurate works. The large 
map enclosed shows a very singularly 
shaped country, which is bounded on the 
west entirely by a range of high moun- 
tains which absolutely separates Argentina 
from the rest of South America as by an 
impenetrable wall. Chile is a tremen- 
dously long, narrow stretch of land, 
which prevents the Pacific from touch- 

\RGENTINA AND Her Peopie or To-pay. By 
Nevin O. Winter. L. C. Page & Co. 
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ing Argentine at any point, but on the 
east coast, the broad Atlantic casts its 
thunderous waves from Uruguay to 
Tierra del Fuego. ‘Those familiar with 
the advanced civilization of those foreign 
divisions of South America will open eyes 
of astonishment over the splendid illus- 
trations in this book, for cities are shown 
so replete with every evidence of modern 
luxury, agriculture is so up-to-date, resi- 
dences are so palatial, summer or winter 
resorts so “smart,” the scenery so beau- 
tiful and diverse, the people so apparently 
intelligent, that all the usual ideas con- 
cerning so far-off a portion of the globe 
become .obsolete and useless. Mr. Winter 
corrects the faney that we should find 
things in Argentina crude, barbarous and 
undeveloped, with chapter after chapter 
of his personal observation, and adds to 
the really important bits of knowledge we 
may have picked up a profoundly clever 
portrayal of life as it is to date, in a 
country most attractive and civilized. 

Probably few are intimately aware of 
the truth of his very first statement: that 
“With the single exception of Brazil, Ar- 
gentina is the largest country in South 
America. It is about one-third the size 
of the United States. It is as large as the 
United States east of the Mississippi 
River, with a State the size of Texas 
added!” 

His chapters include the country, the 
camp, the River of Silver, Garden of the 
Republic, Province of Good Airs, the mys- 
terious land of the Pata-Gods, people at 
play, education and arts, defense, rail- 
roads, religion, struggles against oppres- 
sion, etiquette, trade conditions and gen- 
eral development. It is a work invalu- 
able to the exporter who wishes to send 
his goods South, to the traveler who 
wishes completely to understand the coun- 
try he means to visit, to the investor who 
is seeking new outlets for his capital and 
to the explorer who would wrest from 
Nature some of her still hidden secrets. 
As for the reader, he enjoys the clear 
narrative, the easy style and sagacious se- 
lection of topics made by a writer who 
knows by long experience how to treat his 
subject and how to hold one’s pleased 
attention. 

Cora Linn DANIELS. 
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A Tenderfoot With Peary* 

George LBorup’s account of himself on 
his trip to the North with Peary’s success- 
ful expedition is a very vivid picture of 
the hunting, feasting and starving incident 
to the frozen zone. Rear Admiral G. W. 
Melville has written the preface to the 
book, and he assures us that Mr. Borup is 
“only a boy.” We can believe that the 
author has written the kind of book that 
he himself would like to read, and many 
boys will probably prefer these walrus 
hunts and Eskimo igloos to the cowboy 
stories of the wild and woolly West. A 
paragraph descriptive of immoral family 
Eskimo life makes the book questi mable 
for library circulation among minors, and 
we hope there will be an edition published 
for school libraries and the family circle. 

The modest telling of the life which was 
so full of danger, the loyal tributes to his 
brave leaders, the royal obedience, the 
generous praise of Eskimos—these make 
wholesome reading that even the abundant 
slang cannot spoil, though it may mar the 
book. Some of us might have a bit of 
trouble to understand, “Egingwah noticed 
it |the predicted eclipse] first and when 
he saw that glim half doused he yanked 
the surprise-screech stop out of his vocal 
organ, and possibly added another speci- 
men to his small collection of what an 
Iskimo doesn’t know and we do.” 

The illustrations, for the most part 
from photographs, add much to the in- 
terest of the book. Though we speak of 
this as a boy's book, we strongly suspect 
that old tars and an occasional college pro- 
fessor may glance it through for fresh 
material for their yarns or science lec- 
tures. : 


Oriental Romance With a Smilet 


Romances from the dusty old history 
of the East are usually presented as stilted, 
grim, non-human tales, with little of the 
readily smiling, eternally human in them. 
But Professor Ian C. Hannah, in his new 
Eastern Asia: A History has a number of 
little-known delightful old contes which 
might inspire the romance-seeking poet. 
Indeed, these narratives might even in- 

*A Trenperroor Wirh Prary. By George 
Borup. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

FEAsteRN Asta. By lan C, Hannah. F. A. 
Stokes Company. 
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terest that most imaginative, most epic and 
lyric of poets in this day of Hoe presses 
and hourly editions—the writer of Sunday 
specials! ; 

Made into famous drama in Marlowe's 
Tambourlaine, the adventures of ‘Timur 
(‘Tamerlane—Timur i Leng) are well 
enough known; but only a few Occiden- 
tals know the intensely human and 
goldenly romantic ventures of his  suc- 
cessors, presented picturesquely but con- 
cisely by Professor Hannah. Says !’ro- 
fessor Hiannah, 


Timur’s son is said to have ruled his vast 
Empire “with great ability, justice and modera- 
tion”; it was split up among his grandchildren. 
One of his descendants in the fourth generation 
Omar Sheik Mirza, “was of low stature, had a 
short, bushy beard, brownish hair, and was fat 
He used to wear his tunic extremely tight; in- 
somuch that as he was wont to contract himseli 
while he tied the strings, when he let himself 
out again the strings often burst ; 
he devoted much of his time to reading the 
Koran . . . he was middling shot with the 
bow: he had uncommon force in his fists, and 
never hit a man whom he did not knock dowa 
. . . He was a pleasant companion, and in 
the course of conversation used often to cit 
with great felicity appropriate verses from th 
poets.” In 1494, at a fort among the mountain 
of Ferghana, he was feeding his pigeons, an 
“was precipitated from the top of the steep w 
his pigeons and pigeon-house, and took his flig 
to the other world.” 

Thus his son, nicknamed Babar, or tiger, 1 
his twelfth year became King of Ferghana; and 
his famous Memoirs far eclipse in human inter 
est even the diary of Samuel Pepys. One day 
king, the next a fugitive, finding pleasure 1 
animals and birds, wild flowers and natural 
scenery, quoting poetry or composing it, plan 
ning a trip to China, or riding races with his 
few companions, when routed by his enemies 
(chiefly Uzbegs), he underwent a series of ad 


ventures that fully equal those of Bruce. “Just 
before dawn, while our men were still enjoying 
themselves in sleep, . . . “The enemy ar 
upon us—rouse up’ . . . .. My standard- 


bearer seized the standard, but without having 
time to tie on the horsetail and colors, but tak 
ing the banner staff in his hand, just as it was 
leaped on horseback. . . . One arrow whicl 
was then on the notch I discharged, and again 
applied my hand to my quiver and brought out 
a green-tipped barbed arrow, which my uncle 
the Khan had given me. Unwilling to throw it 
away, I returned it to the quiver, and thus lost 
as much time as would have allowed of shooting 
two arrows. . . . At that very moment ai 
arrow struck me on the right thigh. 
Tambol, rushing on, smote me such a blow w 
his sword as to stun me. I had neglected t 
clean my sword, so that it was rusty, and I 
lost time in drawing it. I was alone and singi 
in the midst of a multitude of enemies. 
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\lways overflowing with animal spirits, never 
for any length of time unduly elated or de- 
pressed by prosperity or adversity, -he swam 
every river that had to be crossed, and invar- 
iably shared the utmost hardships with his men: 
he once insisted on making a hole as large as 
a prayer-carpet for himself in the snow, that 
there might be more room for others in a cave. 
He did what he could to mitigate the horrors 
of war, and on one of his expeditions against 
Samarcand some traders were plundered, but 
“such was the discipline of my army that, on 
my issuing an order that no person should pre- 
sume to detain any part of the effects or prop- 
erty so seized, but that the whole should be 
restored without reserve, before the first watch 
of the next day was over, there was not a bit 
of thread or a broken needle that was not re- 
stored to its owner.” 

So far as apparent definite results are con- 
cerned, it must be admitted that many of his 
enterprises were as barren as that of the grand 
old Duke of York, and a text for much of the 
work is supplied (A. H. 908) by the remark, 
“This expedition of the Khan was rather a use- 
less sort of expedition. He took no fort, he 
beat no enemy, he went and came back again.” 
However, on the whole the fortunes of Babar 
advanced. His guns were a great assistance. 
When the Kafirs of Bajour, “a stupid and ill- 
fated set,” sent “an absurd answer” to his polite 
request for their submission, and he attacked 
them, hearing the report of the matchlocks they 
“stood opposite them, mocking and making many 
unseemly and improper gestures,” but they soon 
found out the danger of such conduct, and “by 
the favor and kindness of God” the Turks cap- 
tured the fort. 

Prospering in Central Asia, Babar, always 
ambitious of wide conquest, decided to invade 
India, and, after minor successes, he “placed 
his foot in the stirrup of resolution and his hand 
on the rcins of confidence-in-God” (could the old 
Puritans have expressed it better?) and march- 
ed against Delhi herself. 

By the hill of Makam, he says, “it is extremely 
beautiful, commanding a prospect as far as the 
eye can reach. I visited it and surveyed 
the whole place. It struck me as improper that 
so charming and delightful a spot should be oc- 
cupied by the tomb of an unbeliever. I there 
fore gave orders that the tomb should be pulled 
down.” On the first pages of his Memoirs he 
piously exclaims: “Almighty God of his per- 
fect power in his own good time and season 
accomplished my design in the best and most 
proper manner without the aid of mortal 
strength.” He should perhaps have shown more 
respect for his spiritual guides, for he once gave 
Dervish Mohammed, who had never seen one 
before, a Coloquint apple, telling him it was a 
Hindustani melon; “he put it hastily to his 
mouth and chewed eagerly. The bitter taste 
dil not leave his mouth that whole day.” One 
lay at Herat (for the very first time) Babar 
was induced to break a_ well-known law of 
‘slam, and as time went on he indulged in the 
failing with increasing frequency, some times 
n than twice a day. Once the reason was 
that “the crops were extremely good,” onc« 
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that the blaze from the fires of the people in 
the camp below was wonderfully brilliant and 
beautiful.” Once “we continued drinking in the 
boat till bed-time prayers, when, being com- 
pletely drunk, we mounted, and taking torches 
in our hands, came at full gallop back to the 
camp from the riverside, falling sometimes on 
one side of the horse, and sometimes on the 
other. I was miserably drunk.” 

It is indeed distressing to read such things of 
a Moslem, but it must be remembered that even 
the Koran contemplates the possibility that the 
faithful may occasionally lapse, for in Sura IV. 
v. 46 it is written, “O believers. Don’t say your 
prayers when you are drunk, wait till you can 
understand what you're saying.” 

Babar now sought safety by standing forth 
as champion of Islam against the infidels of 
India, and in a long firman he declared, “O my 
Creator . . . now for the first time I have 
indeed become a Mussulman, I have blazoned 
abroad the desire to renounce wine, which was 
formerly hid in the treasury of my heart,” and 
he urged all true believers to come to the stand- 
ard of Islam; his drinking-cups of gold and 
silver were at the same time dramaticall*- broken 
up. The warriors of the Faith were completely 
triumphant; and lowest hell was rendered popu- 
lous in consequence of the numbers of infidels 
who had delivered up their lives.” Thus, in the 
great battle of Fatehpur Sikri, Babar secured the 
Empire of Hindustan. His admiration both of 
it and its people was distinctly qualified. 

“The people of Hindustan, and _ particularly 
the Afghans, are a strangely foolish and sense- 
less race, possessed of little reflection and less 
foresight. They can neither persist in, and 
manfully support a war, nor can they continue 
in a state of amity and friendship.” 

Hindustan is a remarkably fine country. 

The country and towns are extremely ugly. 
All its towns and lands have a uniform look; 
its gardens have no walls; the greater part is 
a level plain. 

“It has few pleasures to recommend it. The 
people are not handsome. They have no idea 
of the charms of friendly society, of frankly 
mixing together, or of familiar intercourse. They 
have no genius, no comprehension of mind, no 
politeness of manner, no kindness or fellow- 
feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical invention 
in planning or executing their handicraft works, 
no skill or knowledge in design or architecture; 
they have no good horses, no good flesh, no 
grapes or musk-melons, no good fruits, no ice 
or cold water, no good food or bread in their 
bazaars, no baths or colleges, no candles, no 
torches, net a candlestick.” 

“It always appears to me that one of the 
chief defects of Hindustan is the want of ar- 
tificial water-courses. I had intended, wherever 
I might fix my residence, to construct water- 
wheels, to produce an artificial stream, and to 
lay out an elegant and regularly planned pleas- 
ure-ground. Shortly after coming to Agra I 
passed the Jumna with this object in view, and 
examined the country to pitch upon a fit spot 
for a garden. The whole was so ugly and de- 
testable that I repassed the river quite repulsed 
and disgusted.” 
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Writing to a friend in Kabul, he says: 

They very recently brought me a single musk- 
melon. While cutting it up I felt myself af- 
fected with a strong feeling of loneliness and a 
sense of my exile from my native country; and 
[ could not help shedding tears while I was 
eating it. 

In presenting the romance of Asia, 
Professor Hannah cares especially for 
China (where, indeed, he lived for years, 
as head master of a school). beggar 
kings who doffed the yellow robes of 
Buddhist monks for the imperial robes of 
China; strange old spice-bearing embas- 
sies from China to ‘Tiber, these form the 
background of the dynasties. Even the 
conflict between Russia and China, be- 
ginning centuries furnished its 
romance. Says Professor Hannah: 


ago, 


Russian caravans (about 1500) began to wend 
their way into Persia and even to Bokhara. 
Sometimes they were plundered by the Cos- 
sacks, a mixed people that originated from 
Christian refugees from the ravages of the 
Mongols all over Eastern Europe. The name 
means freebooter, and was doubtless given them 
by friends who mistook the purity of their mo- 
tives; once it was given them they seem to 
have felt it might perhaps be as well to live up 
to it. Those who interfered with the Russian 
caravans were defeated and dispersed by a 
punitive expedition from Russia, but one of 
the fugitive chiefs, Yermak Timofief, with only 
a dwindling band of followers, invaded Siberia 
in 1580, and, defeating Kutchum, seized Sibir, 
where he was formally installed Prince of Si- 
beria by the few followers he had left. Feeling 
insecure, he made his submission to Ivan and 
asked for help. Five hundred soldiers were 
sent, with a golden suit of armor for Yermak 
himself. The new forces did not save him 
from defeat, the golden armor was the cause of 
his being drowned in the Irtish while trying to 
get away. The Sibir garrison, hearing of the 
disaster from a sole survivor, beat a hasty re 
treat into Europe; Kutchum was independent 
once more. 

“As early as 1567 two Cossacks, Russian agents, 
had reached Peking, but, as they brought no 
presents, they failed to get an audience of the 
Emperor. In 1619 Pettlin also crossed the des- 
ert, but got nothing except a letter which, 
though doubtless very interesting, no one 
in Moscow could read. Later, however, 
embassies were received and trade in skins 
and tea grew up. <A short and_ indecisive 
war resulted—China’s first armed conflict with 
Europeans—and by the Treaty of Nertchinsk 
in 1689, Russia gave up the frontier fort of Al- 
bazin, consented to leave China in quiet pos- 
session of the Amur basin, and gave the first 
of many promises not to occupy any part of 
Manchuria. 
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Without sacrificing sane history, Pro- 
fessor Hannah has managed to give us 
many hints of the romances of Indian his- 
tory and literature as well. Among the 
latter is the story of Rama and Sita, a 
beautiful old love story which may well be 
set beside the immortal conte of Aucassin 
et Nicolette. 


The Principles of Scientific 
Management* 


Much has been written and said of late 
concerning what is known as “scientific 
management” in industry. The great 
apostle of this teaching is now before the 
public in a volume invaluable to all indus- 
trial establishments, and of high value to 
all who would study their own efficiency 
in any walk of life. 

Scientific management 
the old individualism, or so-called ‘“‘initia- 
tive and incentive’—in which rule-of- 
thumb ruled the workman—a science for 
each element or movement of the work- 
man; it scientifically selects and trains the 
workmen; it secures coOperation among 
the workmen and between the workmen 
and the management. The initiative of 
the operative is thus combined with new 
type of work done by the management. 

It must be understood that scientific 
management raises the workman’s wages 
without over-fatiguing him, and that it 
demands better quality in the work, as 
well as a larger output. It eliminates the 
workman who “slows down” or “soldiers” 
because of his belief that the workingman 
will suffer from over-production just as 
much as it cures the evils of the over- 
worked denizen of the sweat-shop. 

Mr. ‘Taylor is a mechanical engineer of 
great experience in the management of 
men. fis “scientific management” is not 
a thing that exists on paper only, but is in 
actual practice in various industries with 
amazing results in the direction of profit, 
satisfaction, and amity to employer and 
employed alike. The book ought to have a 
large circulation in this day of economics 
and general conservation. Its value is 
also distinctly ethical. 


substitutes for 


*THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 
y Frederick Winslow Taylor. Harper & 
rothers. 
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For the Reader of New Fiction 


(Continued from page 812) 


the wealthy Livingstones. With many a 
pang of conscience Thorne goes to the 
Livingstones and tells them that he is in 
all probability their son. The disguise, 
or, rather, the pretense, passes scrutiny, 
except for several men, who threaten 
treachery. Thorne is safely established in 
the place of the missing son. By the 
very magnetism of his personality he 
finally wins the love of Mildred, Mrs. 
Livingstone’s companion, thereby reaching 
the goal of his ambitions. But he is be- 
ginning to suffer the consequences of his 
deceit, for he is at bottom an honest fel- 
low. Therefore he confesses his plot to 
trick the family, but by this time they 
are all so fond of him that they cannot 
give him up, but continue to regard him 
as their son. 


Miss Livingston’s Companion* 

This is another story of an Englishman 
who comes over to the Colonies and meets 
with a love-affair. Because of an unfor- 
tunate romance at home, Sir Lionel’s 
father ships him over to America before 
the pangs of disappointment can make the 
voung fellow suffer. But Sir Lionel, like 
many young men whose first love is a 
failure, is a ready victim to the beauty 
of another lady, whom he meets on board 
the ship. At the arrival of the boat he 
discovers that the bewitching young lady 
is no other than the hired companion of 
the wealthy Miss Livingston, whose fam- 
ily he intends to visit. Somewhat crest- 
fallen, Sir Lionel nevertheless remains in- 
fatuated. At the end of the book the true 
identity of Miss Livingston’s companion 
is revealed, and in such a way that we 
cannot help but find the story delightful. 


The Stolen Singert 
The Stolen Singer is another of those 
books in which we find two women, almost 
alike in appearance, being taken for one 
another. Agatha Redmond, a famous 
singer, is lured away and impersonated 
for a reason unknown to herself, but she 


Miss Livincston’s Companion. By Mary 
Dillon, ‘The Century Company. 

*THE Stroren Sincer. By Martha Bellinger. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


is rescued by Hambleton, a_ well-to-do 
young fellow, who admires her. Strange 
to say, Hambleton’s friend is at the same 
time madly in love with Mademoiselle 
Reynier, a princess living in exile, and it 
is she whom Agatha so closely resembles. 

The story is one of exciting captures 
and rescues, and in the end Agatha and 
Melance both come safely through their 
many harrowing experiences. It is need- 
less to say that Hambleton and Mr. Camp 
win the two women in whose interests 
they have -so willingly and so loyally 
labored. 


Barbara of *“* The Snows”’ 

This is a rather unusual story of the 
land of snows, where men have to work 
like slaves in pursuance of their occupa- 
tion, lumbering. Stoddard, a man of 
wealth, although one who had played with 
life and had wasted his opportunities, 
struck an enemy, in a fit of anger, and 
thought he had killed him. Branded a 
murderer, Stoddard fled from the place 
and finally came to the lumbering districts, 
where he secured work, the work that was 
to test his ability and remake him. ‘To 
make a long story short, Stoddard “made 
good,” and incidentally fell in love with 
Barbara, the daughter of his “boss.” Dur- 
ing a fire, Barbara’s father lost all his 
money, and Stoddard, now a_ changed 
man, returned home in order to secure his 
own great wealth to aid Mr. Findlay. At 
home he found that he was not a mur- 
derer, but, though urged to remain in his 
native city, he went back to Barbara. 


Jim? 

Jim is a dear little boy, the son of an 
artist, and Jim helps his father to earn 
many pennies most unexpectedly by be- 
coming acquainted with the “oldest in- 
habitant of Clure Bay,” whose greatest 
ambition it had ever been to have his 
“portrait pented.” As this oldest inhabi- 
tant is an ancient, quaint sailor, with as 
quaint and ancient a sister, there is the 

*BARBARA OF THE SNows. By Harry Irving 
Greene. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

+Jim. By J. J. Bell. George H, Doran Com 
pany. 
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making of a highly diverting story in the 
study of the friendship of the Girdwoods 
and Jim. How /im teaches old Sammy to 
see the elves and gnomes, and how old 
Sammy rises to the occasion in the matter 
of fabrication, gives the tale many touches 
of pleasant humor, while the end is just 
a trifle, though very sweetly, pathetic. 


The Rexworth Mystery* 

A somewhat complicated tale of love 
and mystery and psychic phenomena is 
this story which gives the unique history 
of a gifted young man whose inherited 
insanity played such strange pranks dur- 
ing his investigation of the strange cir- 
cumstances surrounding a ghost that ap- 
peared to his sweetheart. 

The story is full of dramatic episodes 
and startling climaxes. If its conclusion 
is a trifle weak, and the solution for the 
mystery something of a strain on the im- 
agination, still there has been enough of 
good, solid enjoyment for the reader dur- 
ing the perusal of all that precedes to 
compensate for a small measure of lack 
of strength in the final chapters. 


The Tennessee Shad*t 

Owen Johnson's latest book of the Law- 
renceville School, the institution that pro- 
duced “Hickey” and the “Varmint” is just 
as full of entertainment as were the for- 
mer books. His boys lose nothing in in- 
genuity and originality—in fact, the firm 
of Macnooder and the Tennessee Shad 
present two of the best studies in the 
youthful male that have ever graced 
American literature. 

It was Hickey, the Prodigious, who 
named the Tennessee Shad. “It expressed 
not simply a state of inordinate thinness, 
but one of incredible, preposterous boni- 
ness such as could only have been pos- 
sessed by that antediluvian monster that 
did or did not sharpen its sides on the 
ridges of Tennessee.” 

Mr. Johnson always writes about real 
boys and the things real boys do. You get 
thoroughly acquainted and entirely in sym- 
pathy with them all. Even with the Un- 
cooked Beefsteak, who thought his un- 
limited bank account could get him in on 

*THe RexwortH Mystery. By Scott Cum- 
mings. American Suburbs Company. 

*TuHEe TENNESSEE SHAD. By Owen Johnson. 
Baker & Taylor Company. 
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the ground floor, but who discovered «iter 
many and variously painful ogre ‘nts 
that golden prodigality is not the key by 
which the door of the college boy’s heart 
can be opened. ‘They used him—oh, yes— 
Macnooder and the Shad would use any- 
body for the sake of a little mischief—but 
they wouldn't be bought—the Beefsteak 
had “to be done to a crisp” before he could 
enter that inner circle of the powers that 
be! 

Anybody can get an immense amount of 
fun out of The J ennessee Shad. And the 
same people can get no small amount of 
light on that difficult problem—the eternal 
bov. 


The Path of Glory* 

With a charming French heroine, a 
courtly Virginian for hero, a generous 
sprinkling of well-known historical char- 
acters to add _ interest—George and 
Martha Washington, Montcalm, General 
Wolf and a number of lesser lights—the 
Northwest Border and Quebec for the pic- 
turesque background, and the very stirring 
events of the French and Indian War for 
action, Mr. Haworth has plenty of inter- 
esting material for the making of his story. 

The story starts prior to the French and 
Indian War and covers half a dozen years 
or more till the fall of Quebec. Though 
the historical events are’ but settings for 
the romance of Alfrede de Saint-Pierre, 
a beautiful French girl, and Charles Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, the scenes of the war 
are vividly portrayed, and the story of 
this once world-famous citadel adds con- 
siderably to the charm of the tale. 


Mrs. Thompson* 

M. B. Maxwell here pictures a middle- 
aged, plain, but intelligent woman who 
successfully conducts a large store. How 
unsuccessfully she works out some of her 
personal problems provides a_ study in 
contrast, but it may be said in justice to 
the author that whether Mrs. Thompson 
appears in business or in the home there is 
the atmosphere of a story created about 
her, and the history of her rises and falls 
provides much in the way of dramatic epi- 
sode. 

*THeE Patru or Grory. By Paul Leland Ha- 
worth, Little, Brown & Co. 

+Mrs. THompson. By W. B. Maxwell. D 
Appleton & Co, 
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AMERICAN DBripE IN Porto Rico, An. 
sy Marion Blythe. 


1 

A captivating story of the missionary field in 
Porto Rico as seen through the eyes of an opti- 
mistic American girl who had gone there a 
bride. ‘The young wife pictures the work among 
the poor, and, while by no means blinded to their 
repulsiveness, she is determined to uplift them, 
not only religiously, but also in their morals and 
cleanliness. She enters the work with a 
hearty will, keeping in mind the little verse by 


which she lives: 


“Now I get me out to work, 

I pray the Lord I may not shirk, 

If I should die before the night, 

[ pray the Lord my work’s all right.” 


Although her cheerful disposition is often put 
to a test, she never seems to grow disheartened, 
even though they move every few weeks. 

The book can be highly recommended as a 
cheerful, entertaining sketch of a Presbyterian’s 
work among the heathen. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 


\MERICANS ALL. 
By John Merritte Driver. 

There seems to be no end to the novels based 
upon the happenings of the Civil War. This 
one by John Merritte Driver is of more than 
ordinary merit. Its conception of Lincoln will 
appeal to most of his countrymen. There are 
few of the novels put forth this season which 
are more worth reading. Forbes & Co. 


ALick RAYDEN. 
By Agnes Elnor Albert. 

A dutiful daughter had been untiring in aiding 
her widowed mother and was rewarded by many 
admirers, all of whom recognized her extreme 
worth. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


\sHES oF A Gop, THE. 
By F. W. Bain 
Some more of those delicately woven tales 
of the Orient, embodying Eastern mythology— 
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in itself fascinating—but here put forth in stories 
that are as fanciful as dream and as daintily, 
constructed, veritable bits out of faery-land. 

G. P. Putnam's Sone 


Aunt Jane's NrecEs AND UNCLE JoHN. 
By Edith Van Dyne. 

Another volume of the “Aunt Jane” series, 
telling of an automobile trip on which Uncle 
John took the nieces into San Francisco. 

Reilly & Britton Company. 


BuNbDLE oF Live Wires, A. 
By Press Woodruff. 

A country picnic, while delayed for nine hours 
in transportation, has an impromptu entertain- 
ment wherein each one must take a part, result- 
ing in a number of ludicrous stories. 

Laird & Lee. 
CotoneEt’s Story, THE. 
By Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, 

A delightfully refreshing story of Virginia 
hospitality in ante-bellum days. The colonel is 
a typical gentleman of the old schoo! and lives 
in a refined atmosphere. 

The Macmillan Company. 
ConsuL, THE. 
By Richard Harding Davis. 

An ably written little story depicting “the 
survival of the fittest”’—pitting a diplomat ap- 
pointed by Lincoln against a truly up-to-date 
politician. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Contessa’s Sister, THE. 
By Gardner Teall. 

A charming romance involving a party of 
tourists in Capri—the historical, picturesque spot 
ably suited for sentimental events. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Divercinc Patus, THE. 
By L. L. Chappelle. 

The pioneer settlers of Missouri were sub- 
jected to many hardships and deprivations be- 
side encounters with Indians, but the horrible 
details are lightly dwelt upon in this story. 
Broadway Publishing Company. 
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Droprpep From THE FAst EXpREss. 
By Fred M. White. 
Another thrilling, impossible story full of 
hair-breadth escapes, gambling, debauchery and 
murder. Laird & Lee. 


THE. 

By Oliver Onions. 

The rather pathetic story of a woman who 
had lived her life very early and then, at the 
age of twenty-six, with a terrible secret of guilt 
hidden in her heart, finds herself in love with a 
man to whom she attempts to confess, but to 
whom she does not make herself clear. They 
marry; she becomes a victim of a blackmailing 
scheme, and the situation works itself out 
through a good deal of agonizing to a peaceful 
end. It is a question whether the book has 
enough of real moral force in it to repay the 
skill that has been expended in its writing. 
John Lane Company. 


EXCEPTION, 


Fir—E Opa, THE. 
By Robert Fraser. 

The loss of a valuable opal carried by a Rus- 
sian prince as a talisman and the story relating 
to its supposed benefit to the owner, opened the 
eyes of his English host as to conditions in Rus- 
sian political circles. Later, when the prince 
was entertaining, the information which the Eng- 
lishman had received explained the situation in 
the monarchy. The political unrest was disturb 
ing to the Russian citizens, while it awed the 
English, owing to the bitter hatred which was 
so marked. Edward J. Clode. 


Roap, A. 
Bleackley. 


GENTLEMAN OF THE 
By Horace 

An English novel dealing with the olden 
times when highway robbery was frequent in 
England, and even men of good family did not 
always hesitate to replenish their purses in, that 
manner. The book abounds with thrilling ad- 
venture. The hero barely escapes hanging by 
reprieve just as he is mounting the gallows, 
where his bosom friend pays the penalty of his 
crime. John Lane Company. 


Gotp Fish or Gran Cuimu, THE. 
By Charles F. Lummis. 

The scene of this story is laid in Peru, where 
seekers for hidden treasures buried in the an- 
cient cities of the Incas, are hard at work. The 
account given here in narrative form is, if long, 
interesting and impressive. There is good char- 
acterization, and graphic description. The book 
is well worth the two hours required to read it. 

A. c McClurg & Co 


GREEN CurvVE, TAFE. 
By Ole Luk-Oie. 

Vivid tales otf warfare relating details of 
the cruel battles which caused much bloodshed, 
famine and awful disaster. 

A book especially for those familiar with mili- 
tary tactics, but none the less interesting to gen- 
eral readers. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


WINTER RoMANCE IN Poppy LANp, A. 
By Una Nixson Hopkins. 
\ charming little book descriptive of life in 
California and a romance which culminated in 
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the marriage of members of the small pariy of 
tourists in this flowery country. 
Richard G. Badger, 
GREEN Parcu, THE. 
By Bettina von Hutten, 

The author of Our Lady of the Beeches, Pam 
and a number of other novels of more or less 
morbid sentimentality has yet a pleasing talent 
for description that causes her readers to wish 
for better things from her pen. This new book 
describes the daughter of a man who deserted 
his wife and family, simply because they bored 
him. He loved this one daughter because she 
resembled himself. She proves, of course, to be 
a complex personality and the climax of her 
sentiment gives the crisis which closes the book. 
As a novel for summer reading, The Green 
Patch has at least the merit of interest, and will, 
no doubt, have the usual run of success ac- 
corded to this author. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
Man, THE (Le Coupab!le) 
By Francois Coppee. 
Translated by Ruth Helen Davis. 

A noted jurist was called upon to pronounce 
a sentence for murder on his illegitimate son and 
instead of condemning him, he makes a_ sen- 
sational, thrilling address to the jury and court 
W. Dillingham Conipany. 


GUILTY 


room. G. 


Hauntrep PayAMAs, THE. 
By Francis Perry Elliott. 
This story of a modern Arabian 
laugh after laugh in its pages. The mysterious 
pajamas that change the identity of their wearer 
lead their divers possessors into strange scrapes, 


all immensely funny. 


Vights has 


Comp my. 


HippEN CHAINS. 
By C. Theodore 
A translation from the German depicting chi 
acters of Bohemian taste, many of whom are 
military men filling in their time by gambling 
and carousing. Erie Printing Company. 


Beuze. 


\ND THE CHECK Book. 
By John Kendrick Bangs 
\ small volume of Mr. Bangs’ latest 
as extravagant as usual, partaking largely of 
the fairy-tale variety with a touch of burlesqu 
The story of Jack and the Check Book is a 
modernized version of Jack and the Beanstalk. 


Harpe Brothers 


Jack 


stories, 


JoHN MERRIDEW. 

By Frederick Arthur. 
In view of the recent trial of the Camorra 
in Italy, this story is especially timely, since it 
with the machinationes of Italian 
societies. The hero, a young Englishman, goes 
through many perils to rescue the girl he loves, 
who has been abducted by some Italian con- 
spirators. The book is better written than the 
average summer novel, and despite its dramatic 

plot, is quite worthy of serious consideration. 
Longmans, Green & Co 


deals secret 


Hinricw Baas. 
By Gustav Frenssen. 
\s clearly as on an artist’s easel, Klaus Baas 
stands revealed in this novel. From his humble 
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birth in the small German village, to a prosper- 
ous middle age in Hamburg, he is shown by his 
creator with the vividness of Zola; his boyish 
faults, the intense ambition that spurred him on, 
his curious matrimonial adventures—all are in- 
timatcly depicted, as well as the characters of 
all the people with whom his life is passed. Un- 
pleasant details are not spared by the author’s 
earnest pen.” The entire book, justly viewed as 
a “life-size portrait,” is a strong contribution 
to analytic literature. 


The Macmillan Company. 


Mystery, THE. 

By Chester K. Steele. 

An utterly impossible detective story recall- 
ing the style of Fred White yet wanting in his 
cleverness. The book is so overdrawn that it 
lacks the first tinge of reality. 


Cupples & Leon Company. 


MANSION OF 


WITH TIE Brack Corp, THE. 
By Augusta Groner. 

\ rousing story of Joseph Muller’s investi- 
gation in a cold-blooded murder, and how the 
guilty man in an unguarded moment confessed 
the crimes which had been so numerous through- 


Man 


out his life. Duffield & Co. 
Mary 
By Winifred Graham. 
Nothing more beautiful could be imagined 


than a character like Mary who, though occupy- 
ing a position as head gardener, acted as a 
soothing balm (by her humble spirit) on all 
with whom she mingled. 

Bearing the name of the Blessed Virgin she 
strove to live according to her example. 


Mitchell Kennerley. 


New York, THE. 

By L. P. Gratacap. 

New York in the twenty-first century is de- 
scribed as far surpassing our best up-to-date 
efforts, but the mayor with his corrupt politics 
has not advanced with the times, since he 
strongly recalls present-day office-holders. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


Mayor O1 


Mrs. PROTESTS. 
By Anthony Hope. 

A problem story that has little to excuse it, 
especially since it is written by so talented a 
man as Anthony Hope. It is simply another of 
the obnoxious attempts to justify divorce, or, in 
lieu of divorce, a course in life that is still more 
abhorrent. Harper & Brothers. 


Maxon 


My Frienp WILL. 
By Charles F. Loomis. 

Truly wonderful was the way this helpless 
paralytic persevered until he was enabled to re- 
sume his duties of healthy days. Life in the 
open seemed his salvation and his indomitable 


will surmounted even his greatest difficulties. 





A. C. McClurg & Co. 
My Lavy or Aros. 
By John Brandane. 
A stirring Scottish tale of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with plenty of plot centering around the 
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hero, a young ship surgeon, and Morag, the 
daughter of a highland chief. It is a fierce, 
strenuous story, with the odor of the sea and 
the cold fierce gale of the Scottish coast. In 
its action and detail, it will recall Sir Walter 
Scott to the minds of many readers. 


Duffield & Co. 


RussIA. 

By Crittenden Marriott. 

How the Nthilists undertook to secure the 
gold bars sunken on a Russian steamer some- 
where in the Baltic Sea forms the exciting 
theme of this novel. 


Our or 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


PortuGat, A. 

By Mark Sale. 

This has been called another Walden. It re- 
lates the experiences of a young couple through 
a summer in Portugal, and is full of those pleas- 
ing, poetic descriptions that appeal to the lover 
of the natural world. 

Baker & Taylor Company. 


PARADISE IN 


PHYLLIS IN MippLlewycH. 
By Margaret Westrup. 

The entertaining story of an original but 
fascinating little girl who does what she pleases, 
says what she thinks, and generally speaking, 
gets into no end of “scrapes,” though in all cir- 
cumstances she remains decidedly lovable. 

John Lane Company. 


QUESTION OF MARRIAGE, A. 
By Mrs. George de Horn Vaizey. 

The duty of refraining from marriage because 
of hereditary tendency is a problem set forth in 
this book by Mrs. George de Horn Vaizey. A 
young girl, just at the opening of her life, is 
informed by a great specialist that marriage is 
not for her because of insanity in her family 
The brave struggle she makes, her sacrifice of 
love and happiness, and her development into 
sane, sweet womanly strength are beautifully 
described. Despite the sad side of the heroine’s 
life, this book is pleasing and wholesome. Few 
of the novels brought out this year have more 
to commend them. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Rep Rose INN. 
By Edith Tunis Sale. 

A small volume of letters written by a young 
woman of temperament who hides herself away 
to think out a problem involving the man who 
wishes to marry her. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 
ALL. 


By Mrs. Kenneth-Combe. 

A wholesome and attractive story of modern 
English country life. The plot is well-sustained, 
though rather commonplace. This book has the 
somewhat unusual merit of being clean morally. 
It rather resembles the works of Rosa Cary, al- 
though it has not so much flavor of the church. 
The daughter of a woman who has been mar- 
ried for her money, is protected by a chivalrous 
step-father from a similar fate, and after many 
trials wins a true happiness. 

George H. Doran Company. 
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THIEVES. 
By Aix. 

This is an American novel purporting to show 
up the vices of the idle rich, with the contrast- 
ing virtues of the working-man. Its plot is 
rather hackneyed, and the story shows amateur 
work throughout, although it will doubtless be 
popular with a certain class of readers having 
socialistic tastes. Duffield & Co. 


TILLERS OF THE SoIt.. 
By J. E. Patterson. 

This is a strong, well-written book by the au- 
thor of Fishers of the Sea, which is as likely to 
be well-received in America as it has already 
been in England. It has a powerful plot, unique, 
but not improbable. In reading it one feels 
that the players it stages are live human beings 
with plenty of good red blood in their veins. 
Each page is redolent of mother earth and her 
products. There is real-pastoral poetry in every 
chapter. Duffield & Co. 


REGRET, THE. 
$v Adelaide Holt. 

Owing to an unhappy girlhood Betty Feverell 
married in haste only to realize that she had 
been unwise in her choice of a life partner. Al- 
though she remained true to her husband, it cost 
her many sorrowful hours after she had met a 
man who appealed more strongly to her and 
whose tastes were similar. 


VALLEY OF 


John Lane Company. 


WANDERING Joy, THE. 
By J. K. Wetherill. 

A cheerful nurse in caring for a man of 
morbid nature was enabled to arouse him from 
his brooding to thinking life worth living. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


WuicnH 1s My Huspanp? 
By Jules Claretie. 

An entertaining study in dual personality, 
making a story full of mystery and those thrills 
attendant upon an atmosphere of gruesomeness. 


D. Appleton & Co. 
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Wuite Mor.ry. 
By Max Pemberton. 

Not -up to the usual Pemberton standard, 
The story of a villain and his wife—who was 
almost angelic. The scenes go into the Swiss 
Alps and an airship has a place in the story 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 


Wuire Rose or THE Mramt, THE. 
By Mary David Ammerman 
A story of a Scotch lassie whose parents were 
among the early colonists in America. The child 
was lost and falling among the Indians became 
their idol, 
Broadway Publishing Company, 


WILDERNESS OF Monkeys, A. 
By Frederick Niven. 

One sometimes feels when reading a book 
desire to talk to the author—to get him to ex- 
plain himself. It would be a satisfactior to 
know just what Mr. Niven’s purpose is in this 
story. In the third chapter he says the book 
shall not be meaningless—but symbolic. Of 
what it is symbolic is beyond the present r 
viewer to determine. There is a constant sug- 
gestion of uncleanness in thought, word and 
deed. The subject matter is unworthy and in- 
deed there is nothing to recommend the book. 

John Lane Company. 


NIGHTS. 
By Herbert Quick. 

Short stories as related by a party of trav 
elers in the West, when gathered around a 
camp fire, are contained in this interesting book 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


YELLOWSTONE 


Zor THE DANCER. 
By Ida Wild. 

After fourteen years of convent life Zoe 
yearned for freedom and, scorning an offer of 
marriage, followed the stage. Her irrepressible 
nature and nimble feet won her fame almost 
from the start and her life was composed oi 
kaleidoscopic changes. 

John Lane Company. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Ropert, LIFE OF. 

By W. Hall Griffin. 

Completed and edited by Harry Christopher 
Minchin. 

The editor of this volume explains that the 
author of the book had amassed so much ma- 
terial concerning the surroundings amid which 
Browning lived, had investigated so thoroughly 
the sites of his homes in London, and had fol- 
lowed up his residence and tours in Italy with 
so much accuracy, that the publication of the 
information gathered seemed more than justified 
even in the light of the existence of the already 
numerous biographies of Browning. For the 
Browning student and lover there will be noth- 
ing superfluous in this large and beautiful vol- 
ume, and for those who do not know the per- 
sonal side of the poet especially well, the book 
will provide some very interesting illumination. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Brow NING, 


Corsican, THE. 
By Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Extracts from Napoleon’s personal writings. 
so culled and gathered and arranged as to form 
an autobiography extending from Napoleon’s 
birth in 1769 to his last words in May of 1821 
It takes the form of a diary, and while pre 
senting no new facts, yet in its manner of make 
up it gives a most interesting and intimate view 
of a character that cannot, it seems, be too much 
written about, since he never to be 
wholly fascinating. 

Houghton Mifflin Company 


ceases 


HENRY OF NAVARRE, THE. 

By John Bloundelle-Burton 

A true account of how Henry of Navarre 
came to his death, with a description of the 
Paris of that day and of persons prominent in 
the life contemporary therewith. The author 
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maintains that the real story of Henry’s death 
has never before been told in English and he 
now attempts to classify and set forth all the 
evidence obtainable. For those interested in 
this particular period of French history, and in 
this King who was so popular in his kingdom 
and who loved more women than probably any 
other French King, the book will furnish some 
entertaining reading, with doubtless certain his- 
toric facts of more or less importance. 

John Lane Company. 


NAPOLEON, THE. 
By Norwood Young. 

\nother of the many Napoleonic biographies. 
It concerns itself chiefly with the young Na- 
poleon, with his ancestry, his family, his life in 
Corsica, his training, his genius, his earlier writ- 
ings. The material amassed is all valuable and 
is here set forth in a readable way. 
Duffield & Ce. 


(GROWTH OF 


ut, TIME OF THE PHARAOHS. 
3y Alexander Moret. 

\ brief, pepular history of ancient Egypt, 
presenting for the lay reader a clear account of 
the social, political and religious life of that 
bygone and fascinating civilization. It is lavishly 
pictured and handsomely printed—the kind of 
book that would please as a gift-gook. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Kipp, THe Rear Caprain Kipp. 
By Sir Cornelius Neale Dalton. 

\lthough Captain Kidd’s treasure has been 
eagerly sought for during nearly two centuries 
it is well known that it never existed. The 
common notion is that Captain Kidd was em- 
ployed by the British government to.suppress 
piracy and then turned pirate to his great profit, 
but that the gold was concealed. The plain 
facts in the case are now known. Kidd was a 
prosperous American shipping merchant who 
had amassed a competence and settled down to 
live comfortably in New York when he was 
induced by some gentleman adventurers in high 
official station to undertake the suppression of 
piracy in various parts of the and par- 
ticularly in the Indian Ocean, that some profit 
was to be made on the side by seizing lawful 
prizes in which the adventurers were to share. 
Unfortunately for Kidd he had hard luck from 
the beginning, was mutinied against and was 
of piracy when there was no_ basis 
whatever to the charges. It seems that the 
scheme was an unlawful one and that the great 
men who backed him not only deserted him 
when he was arrested, but apparently were glad 
to get him out of the way. His trial was a 
travesty on justice and he was hanged when the 
House of Commons had complete proof that 
the vessels he seized were really those of the 
enemy and subject to lawful capture. He was 
hanged largely by the testimony of those wh» 
mutinied against him and even then it was by 
order of the judge that he was convicted. 

The entire narrative. with original documents, 
's given by the author, Sir Cornelius Neale 
Dalton, in a way that carries the conviction 
that Kidd was made a scapegoat and that he 


seas 


accused 
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never had any treasure to conceal; rather that 
he was robbed of all he had, including his life, 
by a government which ought to have defended 
him. Duffield & Co. 


Epwarp VII As A SPoRTSMAN. 
3y Alfred E. T. Watson. 

An exhaustive survey of the life of the late 
King as it touched upon sports. This is a large, 
beautiful book, illustrated in photogravure, color 
and half-tone, some hundred plates in all, and 
it contains an introduction, with a chapter on 
“Yachting,” by Captain the Hon. Sir Seymour 
Fortescue, with contributions by other notables 
who were closely associated with the subject 
under study. 

In all the book gives a very human picture of 
a man who always possessed, both as prince and 
King, a certain fascination. His love of horses, 
his fondness for the sea, his ability as a shot, 
his enthusiasm as a golfist, all gave him quali- 
ties peculiarly manly, and this account has 
wimed to interpret his character—as far as pos- 
sible—through this particular phase of his life. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


KING 


LEGENDS OF THE JEws, THE. 

By Louis Ginzberg 
Translated from the German by Paul Radin. 

The third volume in this Hebrew 
legends as set forth by a German Hebrew. The 
stories belong to Bible times and center around 
Bible characters, the period covered being that 

from the Exodus to the Death of Moses. 
Jewish Publication 


series of 


Society 


Louts XVIII. 
By Mary F. Laudars. 

A popular history and biography. a 
study of the man as a political figure and in his 
private life. The author believes that France 
owes much to this King, who was something 
more of a credit to her than were most of his 
Bourbon ancestors. The book is a big volume, 
of almost four hundred pages, and _ illustrated 
with some seventeen reproductions of old prints 
and portraits. 


e 
Ciose 


James Pott & Co. 


AND IMPRESSIONS. 
By Ford Madox Hueffer. 

Mr. Hueffer, the grandson of Madox Brown, 
was brought up under the influences of that fas- 
cinating group of painters and poets, populariy 
known as the Pre-Raphaelites. He knew men 
like Rossetti, Morris, Ruskin, Holman Hunt, 
Carlyle and Whistler, not as an admiring world 
knows them, but as one who saw them in the 
intimacy of their real lives. He has many in- 
teresting anecdotes to tell, and his memories are 
full of vivid and colorful pictures. 

Harper & Brothers 


MEMORIES 


FRIEDRICH, 

By A. R. Orage. 

This is a brief commentary on what the au 
thor calls “The Dionysian Spirit of the Age.” 
It is an effort to explain the basis of the 
Nietzschean philosophy and to reveal the man 
The effort will be appreciated according to the 
attitude of the reader toward the great German 
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philosopher. At least it may be said that whether 
Nietzsche was insane or not, false or not, his 
writings have profoundly affected much of the 
thinking of the last thirty years. Some brief 
aphorisms are inserted, 

A. Cc. McClurg & Co. 


NositE DAMES AND Notas_E MEN oF THE GEORG- 
IAN Era. 
By John Tyvie. 

Six character studies, the subjects of which 
have been selected not because of any particular 
relation which they had to each other, but be- 
cause they each and all exhibit some eccentricity 
or peculiarity of attribute that makes their life- 
stories interesting. They are Lady Mary Coke, 
Sir Henry-Bate Dudley, The Countess of Strath- 
more, Bampflyde-Moore Carew, Elizabeth, Lady 
Holland and Abraham Tucker. For those who 
like to study psychology and human nature gen- 
erally through the medium of biography this 
book will have a singular interest. 

John Lane Company. 


THREE YEARS IN THE CONFEDERATE Horse Ar 
TILLERY. 
By George M. Neese. 

This apparently, though not so stated speciti- 
cally, is the reprint of a diary kept by a gunner 
in Chew’s Battery, Stuart’s Horse Artillery, 
Army of Northern Virginia. Some of it shows 
evidences of later editing. The account is in- 
teresting for the light it shows on conditions of 
army life fifty years ago. The experiences were 
those usual to the position but are not com- 
monly published. For almost a year the diarist 
was a prisoner of war and his comments on his 
treatment are interesting if only for a contrast 
with the sufferings by Federal soldiers in South- 
ern prisons. It is a human document of some 


intesest. Neal Publishing Company. 





CurRENT RaiiwaAy PROBLEMS. 
By Samuel O. Dunn. 

A small booklet that deals briefly but au- 
thoritatively with the valuation of railways and 
railway profits, rates and efficiency. 

Railway Age Gazette. 


Dracon’s TEETH, THE. 
By T. M. Sample. 

In the famous Greek story Cadmus killed the 
dragon that killed his companions. Then he 
drew the dragon’s teeth and sowed them in the 
ground only to find a crop of terrible giants 
grow from them. The giants making a dead 
set for Cadmus got to fighting among them- 
selves; five survived and then tendered their 
services to Cadmus in building Thebes. This 
is the author's text. He finds in it an allegory 
of our government. Washington is our Cad- 
mus. He killed the “divine right of kings,” but 
the dragon’s teeth have been sown in the sur- 
render of public utilities to private control and 
by the growth of special privilege—all of which 
are now colossal giants. The analogy is not 
inapt as a starting point for the discussion of 
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Wacner at Home. 
From the French of Judith Gautier. 
Translated by Effie Dunreith Massix 

An intimate study of the great composer as 
he appeared in his home-life, revealing all the 
many-sidedness of his character, showing soime- 
thing of his methods of work, interpreting his 
views and describing the environment in which 
he lived. A book sure to be popular amon: 
those music-lovers who can afford to indulge 
in a volume that costs three dollars and a alf. 

John Lane Comp 
Wesster, DANIEL. 
By William Cleaver Wilkinson. 

Not many readers of to-day will give time to 
two hundred and more closely printed pages 
written in defense of Daniel Webster. The sj. 
cial student of American politics will doubtless 
find points in the argument even though he 
omits the rather heavy poetry with which the 
vindication closes. The famous speech in which 
Webster scemed to sell out his abolition prin 
ciples in a bid for the precideney resulted in 
Whittier’s “Ichabod,” and now in Wilkinson s 
plea that Webster’s speech was really a piece of 
sound anti-slavery statesmanship. Indeed the 
author goes so far as to class Webster with 
Washington and* Lincoln as the great American 
trio 

Other essays in the volume are on the history 
of the famous “Christian Commission,” on 
Erasmps, on Saul of Tarsus and on other his 
torical generalities. Professor Wilkinson is al 
ways scholarly and in all these discussions he is 
instructive and interesting to the sedate and 
studious mind. He is a good generalizer, but 
he is appallingly bulky and extended. His style, 
with its frequent injection of long and distract 
ing parentheses, calls for a whip and a spur, for 
however sound the hobby in these latter days 
the rider wants to get along. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 









questions of liberty, ownership, labor, money, 
interest, etc., in the light of our national history. 
The book is not uninteresting, is written in good 
spirit, looking to the uplift of man reverencing 
things sacred writ, and holding up a moral ideal 
—a mixture of economics, ethics and sentiment, 
not undebatable, but not without knowledge. 
Broadway Publishing Company 


DEMOCRACY AND THE OVERMAN. 
By Charles Zueblin. 

Mr. Zueblin is kell known in certain circles 
as a lecturer on social, civic and ethical topics, 
and this little volume will surely be welcomed 
by his admirers. The title hardly does justice to 
the varied contents. In general, the book may 
be regarded as a popular reformer’s criticism of 
some things and persons overestimated, over, 
thrown, overworked, overlooked—and otherwise 
“over” viewed. It is racy, bright, journalistic 
in manner, without being deep, potent or con- 
structive; somewhat commonplace in its array 
of facts, but not without inaptness and serious 
purpose in their presentment. 


B. W. Huebsch 
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OUTLOOK OF SOCIALISM. 

By Newton Mann. 

Considering the very large output of able 
books on socialism in the past five years—or 
even two years—one has a right to doubt the 
need for this volume. It is a good book, yes, 
but not better than, not as readable perhaps as, 
a number of others. Its point of view, however, 
instead of being anti-religious is frankly and 
purposely Christian and in this it has some 
raison d’etre—although it is by no means alone. 
Like others, he finds the teachings of Jesus 
socialistic. The keynotes are fraternity, justice, 
peace and woman-suffrage. He believes social- 
ism to be the next great issue of America. But 
that will depend on which phase of socialism 
the socialists can agree upon. 
James H, 


IMpoRT AND 


West Company 


INDIVIDUAL AND Society, THE. 
By James Mark Baldwin. 

Professor Baldwin is the master-mind of so- 
cial psychology. He, more than anyone else, has 
stamped the indelible hyphen between sociology 
and psychology. The former never can be com- 
plete in its purview without the latter. The so- 
cial life in its essence takes place within the 
group. Biological and geographical type or race 
evolution gives no account of the intrinsic so- 
cial bond that characterizes each and all 
types alike. This is mental and moral. 

Seven chapters treat simply and with popular 
intention this point of view—from the relation 
of the individual to the group, through com- 
munity solidarity, competition, basal institutions, 
progress, business and social philosophv. As a 
brief, easily read manual, authoritative, «and 
needed for thinking people, the book is to be 
ungratifiedly commended. 


social 


R. G. Badger. 
Lov—E AND MARRIAGE. 
By Ellen Key. 
Kilen Key is a Swedish woman of interna 
tional reputation as an ardent advocate of 


woman’s rights. She holds distinguished posi 
tions and speaks to a vast and admiring au- 
dience, not only in Scandinavia, but in Germany 


and, in some degree, England and America. The 
present volume is regarded by Havelock Ellis 
as her most important. It cannot be called 


wholesome since it advocates free and easy di- 
vorce, is highly individualistic and bitterly op- 
posed to marriage that rests on love for per- 
manency. Fortunately the style of Ellen Key’s 
writing—at least in the English rendering—is 
heavy, slow and obscure and is unlikely to at- 
tract or hold the popular mind. If her theory 
could prevail the family would disintegrate, and 
the State totter to its fall. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Man's Tomorrow. 

By William W. Kinsley. 

\n attempt to demonstrate the reality of life 
beyond the grave by drawing on extra biblical 
matter contributed by the facts or findings of 
the sciences-physics. biology, psychology as well 
as metaphysics. The author is well versed in 
the position and declarations of men interested 
in psychic research as well as in the indications 
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found in other realms of exact research. The 
argument, as a whole, however, is not clearly 


focused or concretely conclusive—even to the 
reader who believes as strongly as the author 
himself. Sherman, French & Co. 


New NationatismM, THE. 
3y Theodore Roosevelt. 

A collection of addresses and “Outlook” edi- 
torials, the former made during Mr. Roose- 
velt’s tour of the States in August and Septem- 
ber of 1910, and the latter prepared for publica- 
tion in the magazine to which he is contributing 
editor. Ernest Hamlin Abbott writes an intro- 
duction in which he speaks of Roosevelt as the 
originator of the term “the new nationalism” 
and as the greatest exponent of the principles 
embodied in the term. In a complete index are 
given the subjects of the addresses and the 
places and dates at and on which they were de- 
livered. The Baker & Taylor Company. 


Peace Prostem, THE. 
By Frederick Lynch. 

Following close upon the issue of General 
Chittenden’s sane and virile bock, “War or 
Peace,” comes this little volume from the pen 
of the Director of the New York Peace So- 
ciety. With the two books in hand one feels 
that the last word has been said—for a time 
at least. Chittenden’s book is an unanswerable 
argument; Lynch’s is mainly a history of the 
modern peace movement in its various aspects, 
closing with a plea and a program for the edu- 
cation of the people to a peace ideal. It is a 
valuable compend of those treaties, conventions, 
conferences and other signs of “the New Unity” 
about which we catch*so many snatches in the 
public press and from the platform, but of 
which we need a readable, continuous, narrative 
from an authentic pen. Mr. Carnegie writes the 
intreduction. The book ought to sell by the 
hundred thousand and hasten the millenium. 

F. H, Revell Company 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. 
By John C. Duncan. 

An attempt to treat scientifically, industrial 
management, written as a proposed help to stu- 
dents in colleges, who will presently enter the 
industrial field. D. Appleton & Co. 


PRINCIPLES 01 


PROHIBITION AND ANTI-PROHIBITION. 


By Rev. G. A. Ziegler, W. E. Hommell and 
George Herz. 
This book professes to be a fair and clear 


statement of the facts and opinions in the mat- 
ter of alcoholic drink. It is baited with so- 
called divine laws supposed to rest on common 
sense and inspired Scripture. It presses the 
argument for freedom and personal rights and 
focuses the argument on the preciousness of 
beer. It does not praise drunkenness—of course 
not; that is not necessary or desirable. 
Broadway Publishing Company. 


INSURANCE. 

By Solomon S. Huebner. 

A handbook of facts about fire and marine 
insurance, corporate surety bonding, title insur- 
ance and credit insurance. The author is pro- 
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fessor of 
versity of Pennsylvania and his book is, in ef 
fect, a textbook for the college student. 


D. Appleton & Co 


So.ution oF THE CHiLD Laon Prosiem, THE. 
By Scott Nearing 

\ succinet, clear and convincing setting forth 
of the causes, kinds and result of child labor 
about which so much has been already spoken 
and written. The chief claim to a new hearing, 
however, rests not 
previous data, but upon its probing for the 
causes of child labor and its offering a recipe 
for a cure at the root of the trouble. Turning 
children out of the factory does not do much 
good, argues Dr. Nearing, unless we can elimi 
nate the causes which send children into in- 
dustry. The mere exclusion of the children 
from the mill does not alleviate family necessity 
or improve the school curriculum and condi- 
tions. The program proposed is the guarantee 
of better living conditions, school reform and 
legislation compelling school attendance and pro- 
hibiting factory work. 


VALUE AND Dicnity oF HumMAN Lire, THE. 
By Charles Gray Shaw. 
An elaborated discussion of the value of the 
as shown in his striving and suffer- 


individual ds 
argument makes for the realization of 


ing. The 


the selfhood, is learned in the literature of the 





ADVENTURES OF ScHoot-Boys. 
By John R. Coryell, M. E. Ditto, M. S. McCobb, 
o. David Ker and Others. 
Short stories of school-life in “Harper’s Young 
People’s” series, fully illustrated. 
Harper & Brothers. 


ArrsHip Boys IN France, THE. 
By H. L. Saylor. 

The adventures of the “airship boys” and the 
story of the cow that flew over Niagara Falls. 
A highly exciting tale, and just the thing to 
delight a boy reader. 

Reilly & Britton Company. 


BEN STONE AT OAKDALE. 
By Morgan Scott. 
A boys’ book with a background of school, 
giving a story that is cleverly told and full of 
inspiration for the young fellow who goes to 


schcol or who contemplates going. 
Hurst & Co 


Brug Goosk CHAsE, THE. 
By Herbert K. Job. 

In searching for the winter habitat of the blue 
goose Mr. Job, State Ornithologist of Connecti- 
cut, aims to teach boys Natural History and in- 
terest them in a camera hunt for game. The 
story is laid in Louisiana and along the Mis- 
sissipp1 River. 

Baker & Taylor Company. 


soy Scouts or THE Eacie Parrot, THE. 
By Lieut. Howard Payson. 
Boy scouts books are bound to be popular as 
this growing »~rganization continues to wield an 
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insurance and commerce in the Uni- 


upon a mere restatement of 


JUVENILES 





subject and ts discriminating in its distincti ns 
The book will require close reading to follow 
the trend as a whole, as it must be confessed 
that the procedure does not hold the th 

to the thesis however directly or indirectly it 


bear upon it. In detail, however, many readers 


of a philosophical turn will find much that 
strong and suggestive. R. G. Bad 


War or PEACE. 
By Hiram M. Chittenden. 

The fact that this advocate of internati 
peace is a brigadier-general who has _ spet 
life in active military service gives double forc 
to his argument. While he deems present co 
plete disarmament impracticable and would 
rest on a volunteer soldering, he shows up the 
fallacies of expecting peace to result from ex- 
tensive preparations for war. The whole dis 
cussion is virile, logical, conclusive. The author 
first takes up the mistaken sanctions of war; 
shows the damage of war, moral and economic 
lays bare the sophistry of “armed peace” and 
the irony of militarism; and points to the future 
hope and the duty next at hand. This book is 
so courageous, so clear-cut in its vision, so free 
from soft sentimentality or false patriotism, s 
high in its ideals and sane in its judgments that 
it must be listed as a genuine contribution to 
the literature of the progress of peace. 

A. C. McClurg & ( 


ever-increasing influence among American lads. 

This story, the beginning of a series, inaugurates 

a new literature for the youth of the land 
Hurst & ( 


Camp St. Dunstan. 
By Warren L. Eldred. 

The second book in this series, telling of 
camping trip to Maine. The story has a mys 
tery and will please all boys who love the out 
of-doors. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company 


CapTaINn OF THE “S. I. G.’ S,” THe. 
By Etta Anthony Baker. 

The author of those pleasant books about th« 
girls of Fairmount, now inaugurates a series for 
boys, stories of a boys’ club—the Staten Island 
Giants”—giving very interesting pictures of boys 
in camp, at play and in athletic sports. 

Little, Brown & C 
CHILDREN OF JAPAN. 
By Janet Harvey Kelman. 
CHILDREN OF JAMAICA. 
By Isabel Cranstown Maclean. 

Two volumes in a_semi-missionary series 
that promises to become popular. The books 
deal in a clear, entertaining way with child-life 
in heathen countries, and they are appropriately 
illustrated with colored plates. 

Fleming H. Revell Company 


CHILDREN’s City, THE. 
By Esther Singleton. 
An entertaining guide-book to New York 
for boys and girls. It touches history, litera- 
ture, museums, galleries and all places of inter- 
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est-—just the thing to suggest what to see in 
the great metropolis. 
Sturgis & Walton Company. 
( SrirLiInG BEHIND THE LINE. 
By Gilbert Patten 
. new book in the “Clif Stirling” series, 
bringing the. young hero into a football cam- 


paign where he has the some kind of interesting 
experiences that he had as a baseball player. 
This is one ot the most popular new series of 
bovs’ books. David McKay. 
rHE Sky, A. 

By Ashton Lamar. 

\ new book in the “Aeroplane Boys” series, 
a set of books that grows more and more pop- 
ular. This story centers about the legend of 
the pink pearl and is full of adventure and mys- 
Reilly & Britton Company. 


Ci IN 


LSE 


tery. 


McLFan’s ADVENTURES. 

By Frederick Walworth Brown. 

\ story of one hundred years ago when pirates 
plied the Mississippi River and caused much 
bloodshed and disaster. 

Baker & 
PortER AND His Rivats. 
By Edward Stratemeyer. 

\ new volume in this entertaining series of 
books for boys, dealing with school-life and the 
delightful sport ot hockey. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


DAN 


Taylor Company. 


DAVE 


VAUDEVILLE JAPs. 


FicHt 
By Ernest B. Pinkney. 
\ novelty book that pictures the acrobatic 


feats of eight little Japs in vaudeville, with gay 
pictures and pleasing rhymes. 
Reilly & 


Britton Company. 


FAvorirES FROM FAIRYLAND. 
Edited by Ada Van Stone Harris. 

Favorite fairy-stories chosen by such _ well- 
known people as Dr. Lounsbury, Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, Dr. Nicholas Murry Butler, Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Dr. 
van Dyke. The selections include “Cinderella,” 
“The Ugly Duckling,” “Jack and the Beanstalk,” 


“Beauty and the Beast,” and “The Sleeping 
Beauty.” Harper & Brothers 
Next NIGH? Sroriks. 


By Clarence Johnson Messer. 

A volume of attractive short stories 
some children as good-night tales. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


told to 


A Hunprep Hero Tates. 
Edited by Francis Storr. 

Favorite tales of heroes—of Pluto, and Pro- 
serpine, of Duecalion and Pynba, of Europa and 
the God-Bull, of Orpheus and Eurydice, of 
Hercules, of Theseus, of Ajax and the other 
warriors of Troy, of Ulysses, and A*treas and 
the founding of Rome—all these retold for thi 
pleasure of beys and girls to whom these stor- 
ies are always full of charm. This would also 
make an excellent book for the school, to use 
as The Wonder Tales are used. The illustra- 
tions are by Frank C. Pape. 


HAut 





Henry Holt & Co. 
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HorsEMEN or THE PLAINs, Tut 
By Joseph A. Altsheler. 

When young Bob dreamed of joining a banc 
of trappers he had slight knowledge of the 
hardships he must endure, but years of experi 
ence broadened his idea of life. He was 
cessful beyond his hopes when Sam _ Strong 
took a fancy to him and permitted him to join 
iis outfit, They crossed the Rocky Mountains 


suc 


long before the country was open for traffic 
and many desperate encounters with Indians 
are described with vividness. The Cheyennes 
and Apaches are fearless and blood-thirsty in- 


dividuals, yet Bob’s nerve stood the tests which 
he had forced upon him, and the sacrifices and 
struggles of open country. 
Outdoor life fills the chapters with thrilling 
tales that will charm all young boys’ hearts. 
The Macmillan Company. 


TRAIL. 
By “Pansy.” 

The heroine of this book lived for ten years 
on a faraway mountain-top. Then she came 
into civilization, and her experiences are unique 
and various. But the author believes that the 
power of truth and right will win out every 
time, and this belief she demonstrates in a stori 
as practical as it is charming. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company 


Lost ON THI 


Merry CHRISTMAS. 
By Nina Rhoades. 

The tenth volume in the “Brick House Books.” 
Maisie is with her family in Nice at Christmas- 
time, and is much disappointed at being so far 
from home. But she finds a little blind girl 
and in her effort to make this new little friend 
happy she discovers a lot of happiness for her- 
self 


MAIsIE’s 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company 


Most Porrrery. 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
The adventures of a small boy and some 
unusually clever and intelligent animals, with 


pictures in color by Will Crawford who styles 
himself “Animal Faker No. 2” as against Mr. 
Brady’s title of “Animal Faker No. 1.” A most 
entertaining juvenile—splendid for bedtime read- 
ing. The Crofters. 


Cuitp SHoutp Know 
By Dolores Bacon. 

Brief, entertaining accounts, describing text 
and music of such operas “The Bohemian 
Girl,’ “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Robin Hood,” “The 
Prophet,” “Pinafore,” “Il Trovatore,” ete. 
Doubleday, Page c& Co. 


OprERAS Every 


as 


Great INVENTIONS, THE. 
By Elmer Ellsworth Burns. 
One of Harper’s “Practical Books” 
suitable for young readers of from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age. A brief narrative of the 
history of invention is provided, from Arch- 
emedis to wireless telegraphy. It will give 
any boy or girl an excellent idea of the romanc« 
of invention and will supply general informa- 
tion that every person ought to possess. 


Harper & Brothers 
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Fork. 
By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 

A book that was published some years ago 
and now appears in an entirely new edition. 
It is a splendid picture of the rural school :n 
the West in pioneer days. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


Rocky 
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THE PATHFINDERS. 

By George Bird Grennell. 
Historical sketches of Alexander Henry, 

Jonathan Carver, Lewis and Clarke, Zebulon 

M. Pike, Samuel Parker and Tremont.  [‘x- 

cellent technically and well illustrated. 

Charles Scribner's § 


TRAILS OF 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


BUNGALOWS. 
By Henry H. Saylor. 

A book that gives suggestions for the design, 
construction and furnishing of bungalows, with 
some information about camps, summer homes 
and cottages. The book is elaborately illus- 
trated. 

John C. Winston Company 


Harpers CAMPING AND SCOUTING. 
By George Bird Grinnell and Eugene L. Swan. 
A book for American boys who like outdoor 
life; a book that will help boy scouts and all 
other boys who go out to camp or who stay 
at home and play at camping. The best studies 
on the subject are here gathered together, from 
“Where to Camp,” to “Organized Camps,” and 
“Outdoor Life for Girls,” 
Harper & Brothers. 


VEGETABLES AND GARDEN HeErpss. 
By Allen French. 
An illustrated handbook and 
for the vegetable gardener. 
The Macmillan Company. 


How To Grow 


planting table 


Homer VEGETABLE GARDENING. 
By F. F. Rockwell. 
The home gardener will welcome this little 
manual that gives full instructions for planting 
for all vegetables, berries and fruit 


and caring 
grown for home use in moderate 


that may be 
CLASSIC 


Droop. 
House 


EDWIN 
BLEAK Two volumes. 
By Charles Dickens. 

Three volumes in the new centenary edition 
of the Works of Charles Dickens, good-looking 
books in neat bindings, light-weight paper, with 
reprints of the original title-pages, portraits of 
the author and illustrations by Sir Iywike Fildes, 
George Cattermole and “Phiz.” Thus we heave 
Dickens almost as he was when he first ap- 
peared, and there has been no stinting in the 
pictorial matter. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Morats AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

A new volume in the “Biographical Edition” 
of Stevenson’s JV’orks, edited by Mrs. Steven- 
son. It contains miscellaneous papers that in- 
clude historical sketches of the Pentland Rising, 
college papers, critical studies and _ various 
sketches. The famous letter in defense of 
Father Damien is here reprinted. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


LAY 


space. The book is excellently illustrated in 
such a way as to explain the text. 
John C. Winston Company 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING Book, THE. 
By Grace Tabor. 

A book that gives instructions, with a multi- 
tude of examples, for laying out the moderate 
size lawn and flower garden. The book 
up formal and informal gardens, entrances and 
gateways, screening. beundaries, and the plant 
ing of evergreens, shrubs, flowers and vegetables, 
with ideas for garden furniture and general ac- 


cessories, 


takes 


Winston Company 


WeE PLAN 


John C. 


Our New Houskt anp How to Burp 
Pe: 

A handsome record book for the prospectiy 
home-builder, with pages set aside for the lay- 
ing out of each detail. Dainty headpieces and 
decorations by Louise Perrett make this a most 
attractive volume. 

Reilly & Britton Company 


Oren Sky. 
By S. C. Schmucker. 

A calendar of nature essays, a book of birds 
and butterflies and flowers—all daintily illus 
trated with thumb nail sketches and color plates. 
Just the book for the vacation in the country 
and the woods. J. B. Lippincott Company 


UNDER THE 


REPRINTS 


Rosert Lours StEVENSON, THE. 
Edited by Sidney Colvin. 

Four more volumes additional to the “Bi- 
ographical Edition” of Stevenson's [Vorks. 
These are all of Stevenson's published letters re 
printed, with one hundred and fifty letters that 
have never been published before. 

The work is valuable in that the letters of 
Stevenson belong in the realm of the epistolatory 
Here the wonderful personality of R. 
a fully revealed, and the perfection of 
his manner of writing is freshly exhibited. The 
new letters comprise, in part, some youthful, but 
delightful impressions set forth in early years 
for Mrs. Sidney Colvin, with miscellaneous 
later letter to Colvin and other friends, from 
the Continent, from Honolulu, from Vailima. 
All the correspondence of Stevenson shows him 
only the more lovable, only the more winning. 
These letters will afford enjoyment wherever 
they go; they are literature, and they will take 
their place as such on the shelves reserved for 
the “real thing” in a literary way. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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IX 


N the centre of the reading-room at the 
I British Museum sit four men fenced about 
by a quadruple ring of unwieldly volumes 
which are an index to all knowledge in the world. 
The four men know those volumes as a good 
courier knows the Continental Bradshaw, and 
all day long, from early morning, when the at- 
tendants, self-propelled on wheeled stools, run 
round the rings arranging and aligning the huge 
blue tomes, to late afternoon, when the immense 
dome is like a dark night and the arc lamps 
hiss and crackle in the silence, they answer 
questions, patiently, courteously; they are sel- 
dom embarrassed and less seldom in the wrong. 
Radiating in long rows from the central for- 
tress of learning, a diversified company of read- 
ers disposes itself: bishops, statesmen, men of 
science, historians, needy pedants, popular au- 
thurs whose broughams are waiting in the pre- 
cincts, journalists, medical students, law stu- 
dents, curates, hack-writers, women with clipped 
hair and black aprons, idlers; all short-sighted 
and all silent 

Fvery few minutes an official enters in charge 
of an awed group of country visitors, and whis- 
pers mechanically the unchanging formula: 
“Eighty thousand volumes in this room alone: 
thirty-six miles of bookshelves in the Museum 
altogether.” Whereupon the visitors stare about 
them, the official unsuccessfully endeavors not 
to let it appear that the credit of the business 
belongs entirely to himself, and the party retires 
again. 

Vague, reverberating noises roll heavily from. 
time to time across the chamber, but no one 
looks up; the incessant cannibal feast of the 
living upon the dead goes speechlessly forward; 
the trucks of food are always moving to and fro, 
and the nonchalant waiters seem to take no rest. 

Almost Richard’s first care on coming to 
London had been to obtain a reader’s ticket for 
the British Museum, and for several months he 
had made a practice of spending Saturday after- 
noon there, following no special line of study or 
research, and chiefly contenting himself with 
desultory reading in the twenty thousand vol- 
umes which could be reached down without the 
slow machinery of an order form. After a time 
the charm of the place had dwindled, and other 
occupations filled his Saturday afternoons. 

But when upon his return from William’s 
funeral he stepped from Euston Station into 
Bloomsbury, the old enthusiasms came back in 
all their original freshness. ‘The seduction of 
the street vistas, the lofty buildings, and the 
swiftly flitting hansoms once more made mere 
wayfaring a delight; the old feeling of self-con- 


A Man From the North 


A Story 
By Arnold Bennett 


Author of The Old Wives’ Tale, Clayhanger, etc. 





fident power lifted his chin, and the failures of 
the past were forgotten in a dream of future 
possibilities. He dwelt with pleasure on that 
part of his conversation with Mrs. Clayton 
Vernon which disclosed the interesting fact that 
Bursley would be hurt if he failed to do “things.” 
Bursley, and especially Mrs, Clayton Vernon, 
good woman, should not be disappointed. He 
had towards his native town the sentiments of a 
consciously clever husband who divines an ad- 
miring trust in the glance of a little ignoramus 
of a wife. Such faith was indeed touching. 

One of the numerous resolutions which he 
made was to resume attendance at the British 
Museum; the first visit was anticipated with 
impatience, and when he found himself once 
more within the book-lined walls of the reading- 
room he was annoyed to discover that his plans 
for study were not matured sufficiently to enable 
him to realize any definite part of them, how- 
ever small, that day. An idea for an article on 
“White Elephants” was nebulous in his brain; 
he felt sure that the subject might be treated in 
a fascinating manner, if only he could put hands 
on the right material. An hour passed in 
searching Poole’s Index and other works of 
reference, without result, and Richard spent the 
remainder of the afternoon in evolving from oid 
magazines schemes for articles which would pre- 
sent fewer difficulties in working out. Nothing 
of value was accomplished, and yet he experi 
enced neither disappointment nor a_ sense of 
failure. Contact with innumerable books of re- 
spectable but forbidding appearance had cajoled 
him, as frequently before, into the delusion that 
he had been industrious; surely it was impos- 
sible that a man could remain long in that 
atmosphere of scholarly attainment without 
acquiring knowledge and improving his mind! 

Presently he abandoned the concoction of at- 
tractive titles for his articles, and began to 
look through some volumes of the “Biographie 
Universelle.”. The room was thinning now. He 
glanced at the clock; it was turned six. He 
had been there nearly four hours! With a sigh 
of satisfaction he replaced all his books and 
turned to go, mentally discussing whether or 
not so much application did not entitle him, in 
spite of certain resolutions, to go to the Otto- 
man that evening. 

“Hey!” a voice called out as he passed the 
glass screen near the door; it sang resonantly 
among the desks and ascended into the dome; 
a number of readers looked up. Richard turned 
round sharply, and beheld Mr. Aked moving a 
forefinger on the other side of the screen. 

“Been here long?” the older man_ asked, 
when Richard had come round to him. “I’ve 
been here all day—first time for fifteen years 
at least. Strange we didn’t see each other 
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They've got a beastly new regulation about nov- 
els iess than five years old not being available. 
I particularly wanted some of Gissing’s—not for 
the mere fun of reading ’em of course, because 
I’ve read ’em before. I wanted them for a 
special purpose—I may tell you about it some 
day—and I couldn’t get them, at least several 
of them. What a tremendous crowd there is 
here nowadays!” 

“Well, you see, it’s Saturday afternoon,” Rich- 
ard put in, “and Saturday afternoon’s the only 
time that most people can come, unless they’re 
men of independent means like yourself. You 
seem to have got a few novels besides Gissing’s, 
though.” About forty volumes were stacked 
upon Mr. Aked’s desk, many of them open. 

“Ves, but I’ve done now.” He began to 
close the books with a smack and to pitch them 
down roughly in new _ heaps, exactly like a 
petulant boy handling school-books. “See, pile 
them between my arms, and I bet you [Nl 
carry them away all at once.” 

“Oh, no. ITll help you,” Richard laughed. 
“Tt’ll be far less trouble than picking up what 
you drop.” 

While they were waiting at the centre desk 
Mr. Aked said: 

“There’s something about this place that 
makes you ask for more volumes than can 
possibly be useful to you. I question whether 
I’ve done any good here to-day at all. If I'd 
been content with three or four books instead 
of thirty or forty, I might have done something. 
By the way, what are you here for?” 


“Well, I just came to look up a few points,” 


Richard answered vaguely. “I’ve been messing 
about—got a notion or two for articles, that’s 
all.” 

Mr. Aked stopped to shake hands as soon as 
were outside the Museum. Richard was 
very disappointed that their meeting should 
have been so short. This man of strange 
vivacity had thrown a spell over him.  Rich- 
ard was sure that his conversation, if only he 
could be persuaded to talk, would prove de- 
lightfully original and suggestive; he guessed 
that they were mutually sympathetic. Ever since 
this encounter in the A. B. C. shop Richard 
had desired to know more of him, and now, 
when by chance they had met again, Mr. Aked’s 
manner showed little or no inclination towards 
a closer acquaintance. There was of course a 
difference between them in age of at least thirty 
vears, but to Richard that seemed no bar to an 
intimacy. It was, he surmised, only the physi- 
cal part of Mr. Aked that had grown old. 

“Well, good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” . Should he ask if he might call 
at Mr. Aked’s rooms or house, or whatever his 
abode was? He hesitated, from nervousness. 

“Often come here?” 

“Generally on Saturdays,” said Richard. 

‘We may see each other again, then, some- 
time. Good-bye.” 

Richard left him rather sadly, and: the sound 
of the old man’s quick, alert footsteps—he al- 
most stamped—receded in the direction of 
Southampton Row. A minute later, as Richard 
was turning round by Mudie’s out of Museum 
Street, a hand touched his shoulder. It was 


Mr. Aked’s. 


they 
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“By the way,” the man’s face crinkled into a 
smile as he spoke, “are you doing anything 
to-night ?” 

“Nothing whatever.” 

“Let’s go and have dinner together—I know 
a good French place in Soho.” 

“Oh, thanks. I shall be awfully pleased.’ 

“Half a crown, table d’hote. Can you afford >” 

“Certainly I can,” said Richard, perhaps a 
little annoyed, until he recollected that Mr. 
Aked had used exactly the same phrase on a 
previous occasion. 

“Tl pay for the wine.” 

“Not at 

“Tl pay 
decisively. 

“All right. You told me about 
place before, if you remember.” 

“So I did, so I did, so I did.” 

“What made you turn back?” 

“A whim, young friend, nothing 
my _arm.”’ 
ticular, except that he felt happy. 
to a brisk walk 

Richard laughed aloud, for no reason in par- 


all—” 


for the wine,” Mr. Aked 


repeated 


this Soho 


else. Take 


They settled 


The restaurant was a square apartment with 
a low and smoky beamed ceiling, and shining 
brass hat-pegs all round the walls; above the 
hat-pegs were framed advertisements of liqueurs 
and French, Italian, and Spanish wines. The 
little tables, whose stiff snowy cloths came 
near to touching the floor at every side, gleamed 
and glittered in the light of a fire. The place 
was empty save for an old waiter who was light- 
ing the gas. The waiter turned a large, mild 
countenance to Mr. Aked as the two entered, 
and smiling benignly greeted him with a flow 
of French, and received a brief reply in th 
same language. Richard failed to comprehend 
what was said. 

They chose a table near the fire. Mr. Aked 
at once pulled a book from his pocket and _ be- 
gan to read; and Richard, somewhat accustomed 
by this time to his peculiarities, found nothing 
extraordinary in such conduct. This plain little 
restaurant seemed full of enchantment. He was 
in Paris—not the great Paris which is reached 
via Charing Cross, but that little Paris which 
hides itself in the immensity of London. French 
newspapers were scattered about the room; the 
sound of French voices came musically through 
an open door; the bread which was presently 
brought in with the hors d’oeuvres was French, 
and the setting of the table itself showed an 
exotic daintiness which he had never seen be- 
fore. 

Outside a barrel organ was piercingly strident 
in the misty dusk. Above the ground-glass 
panes of the window, Richard could faintly 
descry the upper stories of houses on the oppo- 
site side of the road. There was a black and 
yellow sign, “Umberto Club,” and above that a 
“Blanchisserie francaise.” 
which 


blue and red _ sign, 
Still higher was an open window 
leaned a young, negligently dressed woman with 
a bird-cage 


from 


a coarse Southern face; she swung 
idly in her hand; the bird-cage fell and was 
swallowed by the ground glass, and the woman 
with a gesture of despair disappeared from the 



















window; the barrel organ momentarily ceased 
its melody and then struck up anew. 
kiverything seemed strangely, delightfully un- 
substantial, even the meek, bland face of the 
waiter as he deitly poured out the soup. Mr. 
Aked, having asked for the wine list, called 
“Cinquante, Georges, s'il vous plait,” and di- 
vided his attention impartially between his soup 
and his book. Richard picked up the “Echo de 
Paris” which lay on a neighboring chair. On 
the first page was a reference in display type 
to the success of the feuilleton “de notre collabo- 
rateur distingué,’ Catulle Mendés. How won- 
drously enticing the feuilleton looked, with its 
descriptive paragraphs cleverly diversified by 
short lines of dialogue, and at the end “CA- 
TULLE MENDES, @ suivre. Reproduction in- 
terdite!’ Halt Paris, probably, was reading 
that feuilleton! Catulle Mendés was a real man, 
and no doubt eating his dinner at that moment! 

When the fish came, and Georges had gently 
poured out the wine, Mr. Aked’s tongue was 
loosed. 

“And how has the Muse been behaving her- 
self?” he began. 

Richard told him, with as little circumlocu- 
tion as pride would allow, the history of the last 
few sterile months. 

“I suppose vou feel a bit downhearted.” 

“Not in the least!” answered Richard, bravely, 
and just then his reply was approximately true. 

Vever feel downhearted ?” 

“Well, of course one gets a bit sick some- 
times.” 

“Let's see. to-day’s the 30th. How many 
words have you written this month?” 

“How many words!” Richard laughed. “I 
never count what I do in that way. But it’s not 
much. I haven't felt in the humor. There was 
the funeral. That put me off.” 

“T suppose you think you must write only 


when the mood is on you.” Mr. Aked spoke 
sarcastically, and then laughed. “Quite a mis- 
take. I'll give you this bit of advice and 


charge nothing for it. Sit down every night 
and write five hundred words descriptive of 
some scene which has occurred during the day. 
Never mind how tired you are; do it. Do it 
for six months, and then compare the earlier 
work with the later, and you'll keep on.” 

Richard drank the wisdom in. 

“Did you do that once?” 

“I did, sir. Everyone does it that comes to 
anything. I didn’t come to anything, though I 
made a bit of money at one time. But then 
mine was a queer case. I was knocked over by 





dyspepsia. Beware of dyspepsia. I was vio- 
lently dyspeptic for twenty years—simply 
couldn’t write. Then I cured myself. But it 


was too late to begin again.” He spoke in gulps 
between mouthfuls of fish. 

“How did you cure yourself?” 

I'he man took no notice of the question, and 
went on: 

“And if I haven’t written anything for twenty 
years, I’m still an author at heart. In fact, 
I've got something ‘in the air’ now. Oh! I’ve 
always had the literary temperament badly. 
Do you ever catch yourself watching instinc- 
tively for the characteristic phrase 2?” 
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“I’m afraid I don’t quite know what you 


mean.” 

“Eh?” 

Richard repeated what he had said, but Mr. 
Aked was absorbed in pouring out another glass 
of wine. 

“IT wish you'd tell me,” Richard began, after 
a pause, “huw you first began to write, or rather 
to get printed.” 

“My dear little friend, I can’t tell you any- 
thing new. I wrote for several years and never 
sold a line. And for what peculiar reason, 
should you think? Simply because not a line 
was worth printing. Then my things began to 
be accepted. I sold a story first; I forget the 
title, but I remember there was a railway acci- 
dent in it, and it happened to come before the 
editor of a magazine just when everyone was 
greatly excited about a railway smash in the 
West of England. I got thirty shillings for 
that.” 

“T think I should get on all right enough if 
only I could sell one thing.” Richard sighed. 

“Well, you must wait. Why, damn it all, 
man!”—he stopped to drink, and Richard 
noticed how his hand shook. “How long have 
you been working seriously? Not a year! If 
you were going in for painting, you surely 
wouldn’t expect to sell pictures after only a 
year’s study?” Mr. Aked showed a naive ap- 
preciation of himself in the part of a veteran 
who deigns to give a raw recruit the benefit of 
vast experience. 

“Of course not,” assented Richard, abashed. 

“Well, then, don’t begin to whine.” 

After the cheese Mr. Aked ordered coffee and 
cognac, and sixpenny cigars. They smoked in 
silence. 

“Do you know,” Richard blurted out at length, 
“the fact is I’m not sure that I’m meant for 
never take any pleasure in 


writing at all, | 
al- 


writing. It’s a confounded nuisance.” He 
most trembled with apprehension as he uttered 
the words. 

“You like thinking about what you're going 
to write, arranging, observing, etc. ?” 

“Yes, I like that awfully.” 

“Well, here’s a secret. No writer does like 
writing, at least not one in a hundred, and-the 
exception, ten to one, is a howling mediocrity 
That’s a fact. But all the same they’re mis- 
erable if they don’t write.” 

“I’m glad; there’s hope.” 

When Richard had finished his coffee, it oc- 
curred to him to mention Miss Roberts. 

“Do you ever go to the Crabtree?” he asked. 

“Not of late.” 

“I only ask because there’s a girl there who 
knows you. She inquired of me how you were 
not long since.” 

“A girl who knows me? Who the devil may 
she be?” 

“I fancy her name’s Roberts.” 

“Aha! So she’s got a new place, has she? 
She lives in my street. That’s how I know 
her. Nice little thing, rather!” 

He made no further remark on the subject, 
but there remained an absent, amused smile on 
his face, and he pulled at his lower lip and 
fastened his gaze on the table 
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“You must come down sometime, and see me; 


my niece keeps house for me,” he said before 


they separated, giving an address in Fulham. 
He wrung Richard's hand, patted him on the 
shoulder, winking boyishly, and went off whist- 
ling to himself very quietly in the upper reg- 
ister, 


X 


The slender, badly hung gate closed of itself 
behind him with a resounding clang, communi 
cating a little thrill to the ground. 

In answer to his ring a girl came to the door. 
She was rather short, thin, and dressed in black, 
with a clean white apron. In the half light of 
the narrow lobby he made out a mahogany hat- 
rack of conventional shape, and on a wooden 
bracket a small lamp with a tarnished reflector. 

“No,” Richard heard in a quiet, tranquil 
voice, “Mr. Aked has just gone out for a walk. 
He didn’t say what time he should be_ back. 
Can I give him any message?” 

“He sent me a card to come down and see 
him this afternoon, and—I’ve come. He said 
about seven o'clock. It’s a quarter past now. 
But perhaps he forgot all about it.” 

“Will you step inside? He may only be 
away for a minute or two.” 

“No, thanks. If you'll just tell him I'v 
called—” 

“[’m so sorry—” The girl raised her hand 
and rested it against the jamb of the doorway; 
her eyes were set slantwise on the strip of gar- 
den, and she seemed to muse an instart 

“Are you Mr. Larch?” she asked hesitatingly, 
just as Richard was saying good-day. 

“Yes,” answered Richard. 

“Uncle was telling me he had had dinner with 
vou. I’m sure he'll be back soon. Won't you 
wait a little while?” 

“Well—” 

She stood aside, and Richard passed into the 
lobby. 


rT. 


he front room, into which he was ushered 
was full of dim shadows, attributable to the 
multiplicity of curtains which obscured the small 
bay window. Carteret Street and the _ half 
dozen florid, tawny, tree-lined avenues that run 
parallel to it contain hundreds of living rooms 
almost precisely similar. Its dimensions were 
thirteen feet by eleven, and the height of the 
cealing appeared to bring the walls, which were 
papered in an undecipherable pattern of blue, 
even closer together than they really were. 
Linoleum with a few rugs served for a carpet. 
The fireplace was of painted stone, and a fancy 
screen of South African grasses hid the grate. 
Behind a clock and some vases on the mantel- 
piece rose a confection of walnut and _ silvered 
glass. A mahogany chiffonier filled the side of 
the room farthest from the window; it had a 
marble top and a large mirror framed in scroll 
work, and was littered with salt-cellars, fruit 
plates, and silver nicknacks. The table, a 
square one, was covered by a red ‘cloth of 
flannel-like texture patterned in black. The 
chairs were of mahogany and _ horsehair, and 
matched the sofa, which stretched from the 
door nearly to the window. Several prints 
framed in gilt and oak depended by means of 
stout green cord from French nails with great 
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earthenware heads. In the recess to the left 
of the hearth stood a piano, open, and a song 
on the music-stand. What distinguished the 


room from others of its type was a dwarf book- 
case filled chiefly with French novels whose 
vivid yellow gratefully lightened a dark corner 


next the door. 

“Uncle is very forgetful,” the girl began 
There was some sewing on the table, and she 
had already taken it up. Richard felt shy and 
ill at ease, but his companion showed no symp- 
tom of discomposure. He smiled vaguely. not 
knowing what to reply. 

“I suppose he walks a good deal,” he said at 
length. 

“Yes, he does.” There was a second pause. 
The girl continued to sew quietly; she appeared 
to be indifferent whether they conversed or not. 

“T see you are a musician.” 

“Oh, no!” She laughed, and 
eyes. “I sing a very little bit.” 

“Do you sing Schubert's songs?” 

“Schubert’s? No. Are they good?” 

“Rather. They're the songs.” 


looked at his 


“Classical, 1 suppose.” Her tone implied 
that classical songs were outside the region of 
the practical. 

“Yes, of course.” 

“[ don’t think I care much for classical music.” 

“But you should.” 


“Should 1?) Why?” She laughed gaily, lik 
a child amused. “Hope Temple’s songs are nice, 
and ‘The River of Years,’ I’m just learning 
that. Do you sing?” 

“No—I don’t really sing. I haven't got 
piano at my place—now.” 

“What a pity! I suppose you know g 


deal about music?” 

“[T wish I did!” said Richard, trying awk 
wardly not to seem flattered. 

\ third pause, 

“Mr. Aked seems to have a fine lot of French 
novels. I wish IT had as many.” 

“Ves. He’s always bringing them in.” 

“And this is the latest, eh?” He picked wy 
‘L’Abbé Tigrane,” which lay on the table by 
the sewing. 

‘Yes, I fancy uncle got that last night.” 

“You read French, of course?” 

“T! No, indeed!” Again she laughed. “You 
mustn't imagine, Mr. Larch,” she went on, and 
her small eyes twinkled, “that I am at all like 
uncle. I’m not. I’ve only kept house for him a 
little while, and we are really—quite different.” 

“How do you mean, ‘like uncle’ ?” 

“Well.” the quiet voice was imp¢ rceptibly 
raised, “I’m not a great reader, and I know 
nothing of books. I’m not clever, you know. 
T can’t bear poetry.” 

Richard looked indulgent. 

“But you do read?” 

“Yes, sometimes a novel. I'm reading ‘East 
Lynne.’ Uncle bought it for me the other day.” 

“And you like it?” 

There was a timid tap at the door, and a 
short, stout servant with red hands and a red 
face entered; her rough, chubby forearms were 
bare, and she carried a market basket. “Please, 
’m,” she ejaculated meaningly and disappeared. 
Mr. Aked's niece excused herself, and when 
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she returned Richard looked at his watch and 


rosé 


“I’m very sorry about uncle—but it’s just 
like him.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” Richard answered, and they 
exchanged a_ smile. 

He walked down Carteret Street humming a 
tuneless air and twirling his stick. Mr. Aked’s 
niece had proved rather disappointing. She was 
an ordinary girl, and evidently quite unsuscep- 
tible to the artistic influences which © subily 
emanated from Mr. Aked. But with the excep- 
tion of his landlady and his landlady’s daughter, 
she was the first woman whom Richard had met 
in London, and the interview had been some- 
what of an ordeal, 

Yes, it was matter for regret. Suppose she 
had been clever, witty, full of that “nameless 
charm” with which youths invest the ideal 
maidens of their dreams—with which, indeed, 
during the past week he had invested her! He 
might have married her. Then, guided by the 
experience of a sympathetic uncle-in-law, he 
would have realized all his ambitions. A vision 
§ Mr. Richard Larch, the well-known editor, 
and his charming wife, giving a dinner-party to 
a carefully selected company of literary celeb- 
rities, flitted before him. Alas! The girl's 
“Eest Lynne,” her drawing-room ballads, the 
mean little serving-maid, the complacent vul- 
garity of the room, the house, the street, the 
neighborhood, combined effectually to dispel it. 

He felt sure that she had no aspirations. 

It was necessary to wait for a train at Par- 
son’s Green station. From the elevated platform 
fields were visible through a gently falling mist. 
The curving rails stole away mysteriously into 
a general grayness, and the twilight, assuaging 
every crudity of the suburban landscape, gave 
an impression of vast spaces and perfect se- 
renity. Save for the porter leisurely lighting 
the station lamps, he was alone—alone, as _ it 
seemed to him, in an upper world, above Lon- 
don, and especially above Fulham and the house 
where lived the girl who read “East Lynne.” 
How commonplace must she be! Richard won- 
dered that Mr. Aked could exist surrounded 
by all the banalities of Carteret Street. Even 
his own lodging was more attractive, for at 
least Raphael Street was within sound of the 
central hum and beat of the city. 

A signal suddenly shone out in the distance; 
it might have been a lighthouse seen across 
unnumbered miles of calm ocean. Rain began 
to fall. 

XI 

Richard’s Sabbaths had become days of dis- 
mal torpor. A vear ago, on first arriving in 
London, he had projected a series of visits to 
churches famous either for architectural beauty 
or for picturesque ritual. A few weeks, hkow- 
ever, had brought tedium. He was fundamen- 
tally irreligious, and his churchgoing proceeded 
from a craving, purely sensuous, which sought 
gratification in ceremonial pomps, twilight at- 
mospheres heavy with incense and electric with 
devotion, and dim perspectives of arching stone. 

But these things he soon discovered lost their 
fine savor by the mere presence of a_ prim 
congregation secure in the brass armor of self- 
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complacency; for him the worship was spoilt 
by the worshippers, and so the time came when 
the only church which he cared to attend— 
and even to this he went but infrequently, lest 
use should stale its charm—was the Roman 
Catholic oratory of St. Philip Neri, where the 
separation of the sexes struck a grateful note 
of austerity, and the mean appearance of the 
people contrasted admirably with the splendor 
of the priests’ vestments, the elaborate music, 
and the gilt and color of altars. Here deity 
was omnipotent and humanity abject. Men and 
women of all grades, casting themselves down 
before the holy images in the ecstatic abandon- 
ment of repentance, prayed side by side, ob- 
ijivious of everything save their sins and the 
anger of a God. As a spectacle the service at 
the oratory was sublime. 

He witnessed it about once a month. The 
mornings of intervening Sundays were given to 
aimless perambulation of the parks, desultory 
reading, or sleep; there was nothing to prevent 
him leaving town for the day, but he was so 
innocent of any sort of rural lore that the pros- 
pect of a few hours in the country was seldom 
enticing enough to rouse sufficient energy for 
its accomplishment. After dinner he usually 
slept, and in the evening he would take a short 
walk and go early to bed. For some reason he 
never attempted to work on Sundays. 

It had rained continuously since he left Par- 
son’s Green station on the previous night, till 
midday on Sunday, and in the afternoon he was 
lounging half asleep with a volume of verse on 
his knee, considering whether or not to put 
on his hat and go out, when Lily entered; Lily 
was attired for conquest, and with her broad 
velvet hat and pink bows looked so unlike a 
servant-girl that drowsy Richard started up, 
uncertain what fairy was brightening his room. 

“Please, sir, there’s a young gentleman as 
wants to see you.” 

“Oh!—-who is it?” No one had ever called 
upon him before. 

“T don’t know, sir; it’s a young gentleman.” 

The young gentleman was ushered in. He 
wore a new black frock coat, and light gray 
trousers which fell in rich folds over new patent- 
leather boots. The shortcomings of his linen, 
which was dull and bluish in tint, was more 
than atoned for by the magnificence of a new 
white silk necktie with heliotrope spots. He 
carried a silk hat and a pair of unworn kid 
gloves in one hand, and in the other a half- 
smoked cigar and a stick, with whose physiog- 
nomy Richard was quite familiar. 

“Hello, Jenkins!” 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Larch. I was just 
passing this way, and | thought I’d look you 
up.” With an inclination of the head more 
ridiculous even than he intended, Jenkins placed 
his hat, stick, and gloves on the bed, and, nicely 
adjusting the tails of his coat, occupied a chair. 

The quarrel between Richard and Jenkins had 
been patched up a few days before. 

“So this is your digs. Nice large windows! 

“Yes, decent windows.” 

Although these two were on terms of almost 
brutal familiarity during office hours, here each 
felt slightly uncomfortable in the other’s pres- 
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ence. Jenkins wiped his pallid, unhealthy face 
with a cambric handkerchief which he untfoldcd 
for the purpose 

“Been to church this morning?” 

Meditatively Jenkins flicked some cigar-ash 
into the fire-grate, and then answered, “Yes.” 

“T thought so.” 

“Why >” 

“Because you're such a_ swell.” 

“Ain't JT, just!" Jenkins spoke with frank 
delight. “Two guineas the suit, my boy! 
Won't I knock ‘em in the Wal—worth Road!” 

“But where’s your ring?” Richard asked, 
noticing the absence of the silver ring which 
Jenkins commonly wore on his left hand. 

“Oh! IT gave it to my sister. She wanted 
to give it to her young man.” 

“She's engaged, is she?” 

“Yes—at least I suppose she is.” 

“And when are vou going to get engaged ?” 
Jenkins emitted a sound expressive of scorn. 
“You don't catch me entering the holy bonds. 
Not this child! It ain’t all lavender, you. bet. 
I say, you know Miss Roberts at the veg—red- 
haired tart.” Jenkins was unaware that Richard 
had been going regularly to the Crabtree. “I 
was passing the place last night just as they 
were closing, and I walked down to Charing 
Cross with her. I asked her to meet me to-day 
somewhere, but she couldn't.” 

“You mean she wouldn't. Well, and what 
sort’s she?” 

“Devlish nice, J tell you. But not my style. 
But there’s a girl I know—lives down the 
Camberwell New Road. She is a treat now,— 
a fair treat. About seventeen, and plump as a 
pigeon. I shall see her to-night.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Richard, for the hun- 
dredth time marvelling that he should be on a 
focting of intimacy with Albert Jenkins. The 
girl at Carteret Street, whatever her imperfec- 
tions, did not use the Cockney dialect. And 
her smile was certainly alluring. Moreover, she 
had dignity. True, she liked Hast Lynne and 
Hope Temple’s songs, but it occurred to Richard 
that it might be pleasanter to listen even to thes: 
despised melodies than to remain solitary at 
Raphael Street. or to accompany Jenkins on a 
prowl. Why should he not go down that after- 
noon to see Mr. Aked—and his niece? He 
immediately decided that he would do so. 

“It's turned out fine,” said Jenkins. “What 
are you up to to-night? Will you come and 
have a turn round with me?” 

“Let me see The fact is, I can’t.” He 
fought desperately against the temptation to 
mention that he proposed to call on a lady, but 
in vain. Forth it must come. “I’m going to 
see a girl.” 

“Aha!” exclaimed Jenkins, with a_ terribly 
arch look. “So that’s the little game, eh! 
Who’s the mash?” 

Richard smiled reticently. 

“Well, I'll be off.” Jenkins rose, and his eye 
caught Richard’s little bookcase; he scanned 
the titles of the volumes. 

“Oh! Likewise ah! Zola! Now we're get- 
(ing at the secret. No wonder you’re so damn 
studious. Zola, indeed! Well, so long. See 
you tce-morrow. Give my love to the. girl. 
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; I say, I suppose vou haven't got Zola 
in English, have you?” 
“Ko.” 
“Never mind. So long.” 
XII 
The little red-armed servant bheame n 


amiable recognition. 

“Very hot day!” Richard said. 

“Beg pardon, sir.” 

“Very hot day,’ rather louder. They were 
in the passage. 

The door of the sitting-room opened, and 
Mr. Aked’s niece stood before him, her finger 
on her lips and her eyebrows raised in a ges- 
ture of warning. She suddenly smiled, almost 
laughed. Richard remembered that smile for a 
long time afterwards. It transformed not only 
a girl’s face, but the whole of Carteret Street. 
He had never seen anything like it Shaking 
hands in silence, he followed her into the room, 
and she gently closed the door. 

“Uncle’s not well,” she explained. “He's 
asleep now, and I didn’t want you to wake him. 
In this house, you know, if any one speaks in 
the passage, you can hear it even in the attic 
Uncle was caught in the rain last night; he has 
a very weak chest, and gets bronchitis directly.” 

“I’m awfully sorry I disturbed you,” said 
Richard. “The fact is I was down this wa: 
and I thought I’d call.” It sounded a_ sutti- 
ciently reasonable excuse, he. considered. “I 
hope you weren't asleep too.” 

“Yes, I was dozing in this chair.” She put 
her head back, and drummed with her fingers 
lightly on the arms of the chair. “But I’m 
glad you've called.” 

“Why ?” 

“Oh! Because one wants to sec some on 
-someé one new, especially after being in a sick 
room.” 

“You've been sitting up late.” His tone was 
accusing. It seemed to. him that somehow they 
were already intimate. 

“Only till three o’clock, and [ slept later this 
morning. How changeable the sun is to-day!” 
She moved her chair. and he saw her in profile. 
Her hands were on her lap. She coaxed a foot 
stool into position with her toes, and placed her 
feet on it. 

“You look just like a picture in this week's 
‘Illustrated London News’—I mean in general 
pose,” he exclaimed. 

“Do 1? How nice that sounds! What is it?” 

“Whistler’s ‘Portrait of his Mother.’ But | 
hope you don’t think IT think you look old.” 

“How old do I look?” She turned her head 
slightly towards him. 

“About twenty-three, only I imagine you'r 
much younger.” 

Although she did not reply, she made no pre 
tence of being annoyed, nor did Richard tax 
himself with a gaucherie. 

“Tt took me vears to like Whistler's pictures,” 
she said; and in response to Richard's surprised 
question she was beginning to explain that a 
large part of her life had been passed in the 
companionship of works of graphic art. when a 
slippered step was heard in the hall and som 
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fumbled with the door-handle. Mr. Aked 
ent red. 

Uncle! You wicked old man!” She sprang 
up. flushed, and her eyes sparkled angrily. 
“Whatever did you get up for? It’s enough 
to kill you.” 

‘Calm yourself, my child. I got up because 
| didn’t want to stay in bed—exactly that.” 
Mr. Aked paused to take breath and sank into 
a chair. “Larch, I heard your voice in the 
passage. Upon my word, | quite forgot you 
yesterday. [ suppose Adeline’s been _ telling 
you I’m seriously ill, eh? Ah! I’ve had many 
a worse attack than this. Put that antimacassar 
over my shoulders, child.” 

He had given Richard a hot, limp hand, on 
which the veins formed soft ridges in the 
smooth, brittle skin. His gray hair was dis- 
arranged, and he wore a dirty, torn dressing- 
gown. His face had lost its customary alert 
expression; but his sunk, shining eyes glanced 
with mysterious restlessness first at Richard, 
then at Adeline, who, uttering no further word, 
covered him well and put the hassock under his 
feet. 

“Well, well, well!’ he sighed and closed 
his eyes wearily. The other two sat silent for a 
time; then Adeline, talking very qwetly, and 
with a composure not quite unaffected, took up 
their interrupted conversation. Richard gath- 
ered that her justifiable vexation would remain 
in abeyance till he had gone. Soon her tone 
grew more natural; she leaned forward with 
hands clasped round one knee, and Richard felt 
like a receiver of confidences as she roughly 
outlined her life in the country which had come 
to an end only two years ago. Were all girls so 
simply communicative, he wondered; it pleased 
him to decide that they were not, and that to 
any other but himself she would have been 
more reserved; that there was, in fact, an afhn- 
ity between them. But the presence of her 
uncle, which Adeline seemed able to ignore 
utterly, hindered Richard from being himself. 

“How do you like London, after living so 
long in the country?” he asked inevitably. 

“[ know practically nothing of London, real 
London,” she said; “but I think these suburbs 
are horrid,—far duller than the dullest village. 
\nd the people! They scem so uninteresting, 
to have no character !” 

The hoarse, fatigued voice of Mr. Aked crept 
in between them. “Child!” he said—and_ he 
used the appellation, not with the proper dignity 
of age, but rather like an omniscient school- 
bov, home for the holiday, addressing a sister— 
“Child!”—his eyes were. still closed,—‘“the 
suburbs, even Walham Green and Fulham, are 
full of interest, for those who can see it. Walk 
along this very street on such a Sunday after- 
noon as to-day. The roofs form two horrible, 
converging straight lines I know, but beneath 
there is character, individuality, enough to make 
the greatest book ever written. Note the vary- 
ing indications supplied by bad furniture seen 
through curtained windows, like ours” (he 
grinned, opened his eyes, and sat up); “listen 
to the melodies issuing lamely from. ill-tuned 
pianos; examine the enervated figures of women 
reclining amidst flower-pots on narrow balconies. 
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Even in the thin smoke ascending unwillingly 
from invisible chimney-pots, the flutter of a 
blind, the bang of a door, the winking of a fox 
terrier perched on a window-sill, the color of 
paint, the lettering of a name,—in all thes¢ 
things there is character and matter of interest, 
—truth waiting to be expounded. How many 
houses are there in Carteret Street? Say eighty. 
Eighty theaters of love, hate, greed, tyranny, 
endeavor; eighty separate dramas always un- 
folding, intertwining, ending, beginning,—and 
every drama a tragedy. No comedies, and espe- 
cially no farees! Why, child, there is more 
character within a hundred yards of this chair 
than a hundred Balzacs could) analyze in a 
hundred years.” 

All the old vivacity had returned to his face; 
he had been rhetorical on a favorite subject, 
and he was frankly pleased with himself. 

“You will tire yourself, uncle,” said Adeline. 
“Shall we have tea?” 

Richard observed with astonishment that she 
was cold and unmoved. Surely she could not 
be blind to the fact that Mr. Aked was a very 
remarkable man with very remarkable ideas! 
Why, by the way, had those ideas never pre- 
sented themselves to him? He would write 
an article on the character of Raphael Street 
Unwillingly he announced that he must go; to 
remain longer would be to invite himself to tea. 

“Sit still, Larch. You'll have a cup of tea.” 

Adeline left the room; and when she had 
gone, Mr. Aked, throwing a glance after her, 
said: 

“Well, what do you think of my notions of 
the suburb?” 

“They are splendid,” Richard replied, glowing. 
“There's something in them, I imagine,” Mr. 
\ked agreed complacently. “I've had an idea 
lately. of beginning to scribble again. I know 
there’s a book waiting to be written on ‘The 
Psyschology of the Suburbs,’ and TI don’t like to 
see copy lying about wasted. The old war-horse 
scenting the battle, you understand.” He smiled 
grandiosely. “ ‘Psychology of the Suburbs’! Fine 
title that! See how the silent P takes away all 
the crudity of the alliteration; that’s because 
one never listens to words with the ears alone, 
but with the eyes also. . . But I should need 
help. T want a clever chap who can take down 
from dictation, and assist me in the details of 
composition. [I suppose you wouldn’t care to 
come here two or three evenings a week?” 

Richard answered sincerely that nothing 
would suit him better. 

“[ shou!d make you joint author, of course. 
‘Psychology of the Suburbs,’ by Richard Aked 
and Richard Larch. It sounds rather catchy, 
and I think it ought to sell. About four hun- 
dred octavo pages, say a hundred and fifty 
thousand words. Six shillings—must be popu- 
Jar in price. We might get a royalty of nine- 
pence a copy if we went to the right publisher. 
Sixpence for me and threepence for you. 
Would that do?” 

“Oh, perfectly!” But was not Mr. Aked run- 
ning on rather fast? 

“Perhaps we'd better say fivepence halfpenny 
for me and threepence halfpenny for you; that 
would be fairer. Because you'll have to furnish 
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ideas, you know. ‘Psychology of the Suburbs, 
Psychology of the Suburbs’! Fine title! We 
ought to do it in six months.” 

“f hope you'll be quite well again soon. Then 
we—” 

“Quite well!” he repeated sharply. “I shall 
be as right as a trivet to-morrow. You don’t 
suppose that I can’t take care of myself! We'll 
start at once.” 

“You're not forgetting, Mr. Aked, that you’ve 
never seen any of my stuff yet? Are you sure 
[ shall be able to do what you want?” 

“Oh, you'll do. [ve not seen your stuff, but 
[ guess you've got the literary habit. The lit- 
erary habit, that’s the thing! I'll soon put you 
up to the wrinkles, the trade secrets.” 

“What is your general plan of the book?” 
Richard asked with some timidity, fearing to be 
deemed either stupid or inquisitive at the wrong 
moment. He had tried to say something meet 
for a great occasion, and failed. 

“Oh! Ill go into that at our first formal 
conference, say next Friday night. Speaking 
roughly, each of the great suburban divisions 
has, for me at any rate, its own characteristics, 
its peculiar moral physiognomy.” Richard nodded 
appreciatively. “Take me blindfold to any 
street in London, and I'll discover instantly, 
from a thousand hints, where I am. Well, each 
of these divisions must be described in turn, not 
topographicaliy of course, but the inner spirit, 
the soul of it. See? People have got into a 
way of sneering at the suburbs. Why, the 
suburbs are London! It is alone the—the con- 
cussion of meeting suburbs in the center of 
London that makes the city and West End in- 
teresting. We could show how the special 
characteristics of the different suburbs exert a 
subtle influence on the great central spots. Take 
Fulham; no one thinks anything of Fulham, but 
suppose it were swept off the face of the earth 
the effect would be to alter, for the seeing eye, 
the character of Piccadilly and the Strand and 
Cheapside. The play of one suburb on another 
and on the central haunts is as regular, as or- 
deriy, as calculable, as the law of gravity itself.” 

They continued the discussion until Adeline 
came in again with a tray in her hands. followed 
by the little red-armed servant. The two began 
to lay the cloth, and the cheerful rattle of 
crockery filled the room. — 

“Sugar, Mr. Larch?” Adeline was saying, 
when Mr. Aked, looking meaningly at Richard. 
ejaculated : , 

“Friday then?” 

Richard nodded. 
trustfully. 

For some reason, unguessed by Richard, 
Adeline left them alone during most of the 
evening, and in her absence Mr. Aked con- 
tinued to discourse, in vague generalities not 
without a specious poetical charm, on the sub- 
ject upon which they were to collaborate, until 
Richard was wholly intoxicated with its fasci- 
nating possibilities. When he left, Adeline 
would not allow Mr. Aked to go to the door, 
and went herself. 

“If I hadn’t been very firm,” she laughed as 
they were shaking hands in the passage, “uncle 


Adeline eyed her uncle dis- 


would have stood talking to you in the street 
for goodness knows how long, and forgotten all 
about his bronchitis. Oh, you authors, I belicve 
you are every one like babies.” Richard smiled 
his gratification. 

“Mr. Larch, Mr. Larch!” The roguish sum- 
mons came after him when he was half-way up 
the street. He ran back and found her at the 
gate with her hands behind her. 

“What have you forgotten?” she questioned. 
He could see her face but dimly in the twilight 
of the gas-lamps. 

“IT know—my umbrella,” he answered. 

“Didn’t I say you were all like—little chil- 
dren!” she said, as she whipped out the um- 
brella and gave it to him over the gate. 


Anxious at once to add something original 
to the sum of Mr. Aked’s observations, he 
purposely chose a round-about route home, 
through the western parts of Fulham and _ past 
the Salisbury hotel. It seemed to him that the 
latent poetry of the suburbs arose like a beau 
{iful vapor and filled these monotonous and 
squalid vistas with the scent and the color of 
violets, leaving nothing common, nothing 
ignoble. In the upturned eyes of a_ shop-girl 
who went by on the arm of her lover he divined 
a passion as pure as that of Eugenie Grandet; 
on the wrinkled countenance of an older woman 
he beheld only the nobility of suffering; a youth 
whe walked alone, smoking a cigarette, was 
pathetic figure perhaps condemned to years of 
solitude in Lendon. When there was no on: 
else to see, he saw Adeline,—Adeline with het 
finger on her lips, Adeline angry with her uncl 
\deline pouring out tea, Adeline reaching down 
his hat from the peg, Adeline laughing at the 
gate. There was something about Adeline that 

How the name suited her! . . . Her 
past life, judging from the hints she had given, 
must have been interesting. Perhaps that ac- 
counted for the charm which 

Then he returned to the book. He half re 
gretted that Mr. Aked should have a hand in it 
at all. He could do it himself. Just as plainly 
as if the idea had been his own, he saw the 
volume complete, felt the texture of the paper, 
admired the disposition of the title-page, and 
the blue buckram binding; he scanned the table 
of contents, and carelessly eved the brief intro 
duction, which was, however, pregnant with 
meaning; chapter followed chapter in orderly, 
scientific fashion, and the last summed up the 
whole business in a few masterly and dignified 
sentences. Already, before a single idea had 
been reduced to words, The Psychology of the 
Suburbs was finished! A unique work! Other 
authors had taken an isolated spot here or 
there in the suburbs and dissected it, but none 
had viewed them in their complex entirety; 
none had attempted to extract from their inco- 
herence a coherent philosophy, to deal with 
them sympathetically as Mr. Aked and himself 
had done—or rather were to do. None had 
suspected that the suburbs were a riddle, the 
answer to which was not undiscoverable. Ah, 
that secret, that key to the cipher! He saw it 
as it might be behind a succession of veils, 
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fliiisy obstructions which just then baffled his 
straining sight, but which he would rip and rend 
when the moment for effort came. 

The same lofty sentiments occupied his brain 
he next morning. He paused in the knotting 
of his necktie to look out of the window, seek- 
ing even in Raphael Street some fragment of 
that psychology of environment invented by 
Mr. Aked. Nor did he search quite in vain. 
All the phenomena of humble life, hitherto wit 
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nessed daily without a second thought, now ap- 
peared to carry some mysterious meaning which 
was on the point of declaring itself. Friday, 
when the first formal conference was to occur, 
seemed distressingly distant. But he remem- 
bered that a very hard day’s work, the casting 
and completing of a gigantic bill of costs, await- 
ed him at the office, and he decided to throw 
himself into it without reserve; the time would 


pass more quickly. 


For the Reader of New Fiction 


(Continued from page 820) 


Trevor Lordship* 

Here is a pleasing story of English life 
in which a man and a woman marry after 
a separation of fifteen vears. How they 
come to renew the passionate and romantic 
love of those earlier years in the days 
when they have almost reached middle age 
makes a charming study that is further 
brightened by the love-affair of a mere 
boy and girl, and is intensified by the touch 
of mystery that involves the origin of this 
saine * able boy 

The book is one of those clean, inter- 
esting stories that make agreeable reading 
for a spare hour. 


The Second Amendmentt 

A United States Senator writes an in- 
teresting novel of life in Washington dur- 
ing the time of the sitting of Congress. 
He pictures the ways by means of which 
party leaders delay and thwart the pro- 
cesses of law-making, and he works out 
against this background a pathetic love- 
story that attains its triumph in an un- 
usual psychological climax. 

Ostensibly this book was written to 
show up political life at the national cen- 
ter. ‘The romance was probably more or 
less a concession to public taste. Senator 
Hansbrough knows his Washington; he 
knows the men who congregate there 
in the name of the American people; he 
knows how the good men have to fight the 
bad, and he is thoroughly cognizant of 
their methods of fighting. 

That he knows how to write a novel is 
something of a question. His interest in 


*Trevor Lorpsuip. By Mrs. Hubert Bar- 
clay The Macmillan Company. 

*THE SEconpD AMENDMENT. By Henry Clay 
Hansbrough. The Hudson Publishing Company. 





his main issue gives the political theme 
undoubted preponderance in the make-up 
of the book. But he gains his principal 
point—the portrayal « what is and also 
of what might be in a. workings of the 
great governmental machine. 

The book will give the reader quite a 
little to think about along lines that need 
some thinking. 


The Canon in Residence* 

This is an agreeably entertaining little 
story of the humanizing of an Anglican 
clergyman, who, through force of cir- 
cumstances, poses as a layman in a Swiss 
resort and gets into a variety of scrapes 
that play havoc with the social life of the 
cathedral town where he is canon in resi- 
dence. 

How the mistakes occur and are en- 

arged upon by town gossip, reveals the 
Id truth that applies to = life in a small 
ssmimunity. The canon is hard put to it 
to prove his innocence, in he does it, and 
in so doing wins the sympathy of a very 
charming young woman—and__ thereby 
hangs another tale. 

The book is full of a delightful humor, 
a quiet, tender little book that leaves a 
pleasant impression. 


The Spirit of the Island* 

A prose idyll is succinctly and in brief 
the description of Joseph H. Coates’ new 
novel, The Spirit of the Island. ‘Those 
who may have read this author’s book of 
last year, The Counterpart, were prepared 
for another of some distinction from his 

*THeE Canon IN Resiwpence. By Victor L, 
Whitechurch. Baker & Taylor Company. 

*THE Spirit oF THE ISLAND. By Joseph Hor- 
nor Coates. Little, Brown & Co. 
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hand. Ile has now entered an entirely 
ditferent field: that was an historical novel 
—a Civil War story—this a poetical ro- 
mance. The scene is Martha’s Vineyard 
and the “Spirit” of the island is a young 
girl—Patty by name—who exhales the 
very breath of a neighborhood which many 
have learned to know by summer visits to 
the coast of New England, and many 
more will now wish to gain an acquaint- 
ance with. For Mr. Coates’ description 
of the scenery, as well as of the interest- 
ing people, is one to allure his readers. 
So much color and animation he able 
to put into his narrative that, like Trollope, 
when he is done one can call it nothing 
less than a transcript of the life of the 
people to whom he goes to set his scenes. 

The tale charms by its very simplicity 
The dialog is slow in developing, and the 
reader may guess perhaps that he is to 
have little of this. There is less than 
there might be, perhaps, because some 
of the island’s people are mutes. Indeed, 
the love which Patty has for the visitor 
who, comes here holiday-spending flows 
silently. -When the movement begins, 
however, it is active enough, and the 
changes, mysteries and surprises, trifles as 
they may be considered to be (since large 
happenings are far away from the minds 
of the people of such a community), hold 
the interest deeply to the end of the 
volume. 

Mr. Coates has shown that he is the 
same master of this form of the story-tell- 
ing art as of that which he earlier essayed, 
and he has now definitely placed himself 
on the list of our American novelists. If 
his work shall not meet with the greatest 
sale, it will deserve that distinction, and 
will likely be remembered when the fame 
which is gained by other writers who take 
quicker held of the popular fancy shall 
have fled. 

ELLIs PAXSON OBERHOLTZER. 


The Glory of Clementina* 

One is never disappointed in a novel by 
\W. J. Locke. This newest story is just 
as original, just as refreshing, just as 
happy as its predecessors. The poor doc- 
tor who couldn't be evil even when he 
tried to be—he gives the keynote to his 


*THe Grory oF CLEMENTINA. By W. J. 
Locke. John Lane Compan: 


creator's philosophy, for whatever of good 
there is in human nature Mr. Locke will 
find it. 

One does not need to search for a plot 
in Mr. Locke’s novels. ‘There always is 
one, but it is unvaryingly made subor«i- 
nate to the development of the characters. 
It is the people themselves who are re- 
sponsible for the plot—they are never 
dragged into any certain set of circum- 
stances to afford a situation. 

Clementina is an artist—a brusque, un- 
conventional feminine  genius—though 
Clementina herself maintains that genius 
can never be feminine. ‘Therein lies the 
tale. “Woman,” says Clementina, “has 
always her sex hanging round the neck of 
her spirit... And it was because this was 
so in her own case that Clementina arrived 
by several painful and certainly some un- 
usual steps to her final destiny, which 
brought her to this conclusion, that there 
was one glory of which even the eminent 
Hebrew bachelor, St. Paul, who wrote 
all about the glory of the sun and of the 
moon and of the stars, never dreamed, 
and that was the glory of being a woman 

You will enjoy the love story of Tommy 
and Etta, the prolonged agony of the 
kindly doctor’s efforts to be wicked, but 
most of all, you will enjoy the transforma 
tion of Clementina, who grew out of the 
satisfaction of being a famous artist int 
the glory of being a woman. 


The End of a Song* 

This is not the first book on Welsh life 
that this author has given to the public, 
and we are indebted to her for the charm- 
ing picture she has drawn of a Welsh vil- 
lage and its simple-souled inhabitants, all 
of whom are real and true to life. The 
book is full of local color, and there is a 
vein of humor running throughout, mak- 
ing one almost forget that it is over-long 
for the kind of tale it tells. Then there 
is a love story, very wholesome and re- 
iscaiiaas after the many stories of matri- 
monial difficulties one is accustomed to 
find in fiction—the story of a man and 
a woman, verging on old age. who are still, 
after many years of wedded life, very 
much in love with each other! 

*THe Enp or A Sonc. By Jeanette Marks. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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The Story Girl* 


It almost seems as if Miss Montgomery 
has started to write all over again her 
Aune of Green Gables, only, in the pres- 
ent instance, she was handicapped by the 
fact that Anne. was already written, and 
that the first spontaneity of that delicious 
concoction of small girlhood a la imagina- 
tion, could never occur twice in just the 
same way. 

The “story girl’ is very charming, and 
her imagination is quite worthy of note, 
but the necessity for supplying a back- 
ground for the “story girl’s” stories has 
somewhat strained Miss Montgomery’s 
inventive faculty. Her children are more 
or less repetitions of her children in the 
earlier books, their plays are the repeti- 
tions of earlier plays, and the delightful 
humor that made the “Anne” books things 
all compounded of smiles and tears, is 
almost absent in this portrayal of a girl 
who is nothing nearly so human, so lov- 
able, so irresistibly faulty as was Anne. 

All this is not to say that The Story Gir! 
is lacking in sympathetic character study 
or literary art—it is only this: if Anne of 
Green Gables had never been written The 
Story Girl would have a better chance— 
as it is, she suffers decidedly by com- 
parison. 


The Job Secretary* 


An English story concerning a novelist, 
his wife, the “job secretary” and the sec- 
retary’s husband. During the middle of 
his book the novelist loses his regular 
secretary and his wife endeavors to help 
him find a new one. It is she herself 
who secures the “job secretary.” 

Of typewriting and shorthand the new 
secretary knows extremely little, but she 
has an interesting mind and a charming 
personality—both of which are soon ap- 
parent to the novelist. In an amazingly 
short time she is actually -helping him on 

*THr Story Girt. By L. M. Montgomery. 
L. C. Page & Co. 

*THe Jon Srecrerary. By Mrs. T. Wilfred 
Ward. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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the book—working out the characters and 
situations with him, instead of taking 
notes. He, almost unconsciously, makes 
her the heroine—and incidentally, starts 
thinking about her more than is good for 
him. 

It does not help matters to learn that 
she is the wife of an old friend—a man 
who has been absent many years in the 
Foreign Government Service. 

For a time the novelist is somewhat 
muddled as to what he shall do—but his 
sense of justice and fair play are upper- 
most after all. So, after putting the wife 
and her story into the book, taking it from 
life, he sends the finished manuscript to 
the deserted, though faulty, husband—and 
they, of course, follow the initiative and 
act out the parts assigned them. 

Rather psychological in its tendencies, 
and prosy in spots. 





Peter Rugg* 


In his introduction to Peter Rugg, Mr. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson says: “The 
progress of time has gradually brought to 
light the fact that Hawthorne had a 
predecessor in his most delicate and im- 
palpable literary trait. ‘This quality lies in 
what has been called the penumbra which 
he throws about his delineations, so that 
they seem neither real nor unreal.” 

The word penumbra in astronomy is a 
partial shade in an eclipse, and in painting 
it is that point where light and shade 
blend, so that Hawthorne’s is that elusive 
touch, that art of uncertainty that keeps 
one guessing “has Donatello furry, pointed 
ears or not?” Washington Irving. had this 
charm, too, and in this tale of Peter Rugg 
we find that Austin, writing in 1824, when 
Hawthorne was only twenty years old, had 
it in a marked degree. 

It would spoil the enjoyment of this 
book if the story were told here, even in 
outline. Let him read who wants his im- 
agination stirred by the weird, the in- 
credible, the inexplicable. 

*Prrer Rucc, The Missing Man. By Wil- 
liam Austin. John W. Luce & Co. 




























































